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For the Companion, 
THE EAGLE’S NEST. 
By Ruth Chesterfield, 


Miss Pendergast was at her wits’ end. 

Never had she been so tried during all the 
thirty years in which she had been preceptress 
of Ridgewood Seminary. If that old millionaire 
wanted to endow an academy for young men, 
was there no spot on the wide earth to suit him 
but that one little nook up among the rocky 
hills of Coos county ? 

Hitherto, her rules had been few and simple, 
for where there is no temptation there need be 
no restraint. 

She had been able te allow her young ladies 
the greatest freedom in tlieir holiday rambles, 
for they were in no danger of meeting any thing 
worse than the harmless wild creatures which 
infested the woods. To be sure there were occa- 
sional rumors of bears and catamounts being 
seen on the mountains, but young ladies could 
be trusted to keep out of the jaws of wild beasts 
without a prohibition. She had allowed them to 
mingle freely in the society of the village, assured 
thatno harm could come from association with 
the respectable married people and staid spin- 
sters, of whom it was chiefly composed. 

Now every thing was changed, for the town 
was overrun with stucents; a set of graceless 

youth, compared with whom the bears and cata- 
mounts were, (in the estimation of Miss Pender- 
gast,) as doves “d lambs. 

As if to aggravate her to the utmost; Tue new* 
academy was so located that her tender charge 
must pass it on their way to town, at the immi- 
nent risk of seeing and being seen by a score of 
young gentlemen playing ball in the yard. 

Her trials pursued her even to the sanctuary, 
where, if anywhere, she might have expected 
immunity from worldly vexations. From the 
beginning, the pews at the minister’s left hand 
had been set apart for her and her flock, while 
those at his right were occupied by several staid 
and worthy families, latterly reduced to three 
widows, four tow-headed urchins and old Mr. 
Palfry, who was bilnd of one eye. A more edi- 
fying prospect for her pupils to contemplate 
could not have been desired, but what was her 
confusion as she walked into church ont fatal 
Sunday morning, to behold the opposite pews 
filled by Mr. Barnard’s young gentlemen. 

Since then, not only the stars in their courses, 
but the parish authorities fought against Miss 
Pendergast, is it any wonder that she was at her 
wits’ end? Rules she might make, but omni- 
presence alone could enforce them, unceasingly 
Vigilant she was, but vigilance was too often 
met by duplicity. 

As she sat in her chamber one Saturday after- 
toon meditating upon these things, she heard a 
gentle tap at her door. 

“Enter.”’ 

It was Molly Waring, a pink and white young 
girl, whose profuse flaxen hair fell waving over 
her forehead and shoulders in a manner designed 
tolook graceful and natural, but which, in fact, 
was strongly suggestive of crimping-pins and 
braided pig-tails. 

“Icame to ask,” said Molly, after a suitable 
obeisance, “if I might go and carry a bottle of 
gooseberry wine to old Mrs. Babbage; the poor 
old lady has fallen down stairs and broken her 
hip-bone.”” 

“Certainly, Miss Waring, and I’m very glad 
to find you so charitably disposed. Charity is a 
quality I always wish to encourage in my pupils. 
But pray, my dear, where did you get goose- 
berry wine? I wasn’t aware that it could be ob- 
tained in town.” 

“Did I say gooseberry wine?” asked Molly, in 
ome confusion. “What an odd mistake.. I 
Meant gooseberry tarts; they came in my last 
box from home.” i 

“Very well,” said Miss Pendergast, adding to 
herself as Molly shut the door behind her, “And 

last box from home came a fortnight ago 
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have boxes from home 
be very fresh.” 

The small ebony clock on Miss Pendergast’s 
bureau had ticked off ten minutes more, when 
there was another rap at the door: 

“Enter.” 4 

It was Rose Street, who, because nature had 
made her short and dumpy, always wore very 
high-heeled boots, and tugged her brown hair 
up to the summit of her head in the hope of per- 
suading the public that she was tall and slender. 

“O Miss Pendergast!” she exclaimed, “I have 
heard such sad news! Old Mrs. Babbage has 
fallen down the scuttle and broken three of her 
ribs, and if you approve of it, I thought I would 
pay her a visit this afternoon and take her a 
pound of snuff.” 

“Snuff? Um! I never heard that snuff was 
good for broken ribs.” 

“O no, of course not,” said Rose, “‘but then it 
would be such a solace to her in her illness.” 

“Ts she, then, so very fond of snuff?” 

“OQ, very! She quite lives on it.” 

“Um! Yes! She'll be likely to live some time, 
if she lives to take the whole pound.” ( Aside.) 

“Well, you may go, and don’t forget to give 
my respects to the old lady.” 

“Thank you. I will not, assuredly,” said 
Rose, disappearing. 

Miss Pendergast sat in deep thought, while 
the ebony clock told off another ten minutes, or 
it might be fifteen, when there was still another 
rap at the door, followed by another young lady. 

Susie Ogden, this time, a merry little gypsey, 
of whom I can only say that she produced a 
general and bewildering effect of black eyes, 
white teeth, fluttering robes and cherry ribbons. 

“There’s been such a dreadful accident,”’ said 
she, dancing up to her preceptress. “Old Mrs. 
Babbage has fallen down the back steps and 
broken her leg, and with your permission I 
should like to go and see her and carry her 
something nice.” 

“T am glad to see you so benevolently dis- 
posed,” said Miss Pendergast; “it is becoming 
in allto remember the poor and afflicted, and 
especially so in the young. I give my consent 
willingly. But what, may I ask, do you intend 
to carry?” 

After a moment’s hesitation Susie named the 
thing nearest her own heart. 

“Chocolate drops,”’ said she. : 

Miss Pendergast concealed with her handker- 
chief the smile she was unable to check, bowed 
assentingly, and Susie danced out of the room 


I fear the tarts can’t 


in. 

Then Miss Pendergast rang-her bell, which 
was answered by her tall servant, Triphena, who 
looked as if she had come out of a flour barrel, 





last Friday. I always know when the girls 
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left her Saturday baking to obey her mistress’ 
summons. 

“Triphena, can you tell me where old Mrs. 
Babbage lives?” 

“Certainly [can,mum. She lives up on Cata- 


“| mount Hill, right on the roatl to the old ferry.” 


“The old ferry ?” 

“Yes’m, that’s down to Winicut Point, the 
other side of the hill. They’ve got a little 
steamer there now, the cutest thing you ever did 
sec; it haint no oars, nor sails, nor nothin’, but 
just scoots right off of its own accord.’ They 
calls it the Witch of the Lake, and I think it’s 
rightly named, for it does scem as if the witches 
had a hand in it.” 

“I remember hearing something of it. It’s 
used a great deal for pleasure excursions, isn’t 
it?” 

“Yes’m, they excurts to picnics and all them 
things in it. Would you believe it, mum, when 
I fust heered that they’d got a steamer at the 
lake, I thought ’twas such a thing as I steams 
puddin’sin,” said Triphena, laughing. “And it 
didn’t seem to me that was any thing to brag of, 
but lo and behold, come to find out, ’twas a 
boat they meant.” 


Pendergast; “but about Mrs. Babbage, have you 
heard of her meeting with any accident lately ?” 


“Not’s Iremember of. ’Pears to me, though, 
I did hear’t she stepped on an apple-parin’, 


thin’.” 


“T think I'll drive over and see her, anyway. 


her—cold chicken, and pie, and the like. You 
know what you have in the pantry better than 


carryall, will yo= ?” 


omitted them where they did. 


tage?” 


goes mostly.” 


chirruping to her horse. 





and so, in a figurative sense, she had, having 


“Quite a natural mistake,” observed Miss 


slipped down and spraint her ankle, or some- 


And Triphena, put up a basket of nice things for 


I do, and tell William to put the horse to the 


“Certingly, mum,” said Triphena, who did a 
kind of impartial justice to her gs by rounding 
them where they did not belong, because she 


“William,” said Miss Pendergast, when he had 
helped her into the carryall, and handed her the 
basket of goodies, with which Triphena stood 
ready, “is there more than one road to the cot- 


“Well, no, ma’am, not to say road; but there’s 
a path through the woods that’s more cool and 
shady than the highway, where foot passengers 


“Very well, William,” said Miss Pendergast, 


Miss Pendergast, who for some secret reasen 
did not wish to overtake her pupils on the road, 
was much relieved by William’s statement, for 
she felt certain that they would choose the shady 
foot-path rather than the dusty highway. In 
this conclusion she was probably correct, for the 


only persons she encountered on the route were 
a carriage load of hotel boarders bound for the 
lake. 

At the cottage, too, all was silent, and Mrs. 
Babbage, who was sitting at the window knit- 
ting, was so absorbed in her work that she did 
not look up until Miss Pendergast had tiec her 
horse under the willow tree by the wall, and was 
approaching the house, basket in hand. Then 
the old lady dropped her work, and hastened to 
the door, quite overcome with delight at the 
honor of a visit from the preceptress in person. 
“Well, this is an unexpected pleasure,” said 
she. ‘I’m proper glad tosee you. Comein, do. 
Be seated, ma’am. And this for me?” lifting 
up the cover of the basket. ‘It’s just as I tells 
em, the lame and the lazy is always provided 
for.”” 

“You certainly seem to elong to neither 
class,” said Miss Pendergast, smiling, as she 
watched the movements of the brisk little wom- 
an, “I’m glad to see you in such comfortable 
health.” 

“Well, yes, my health is toler’ble, considerin’; 
I has my aches and pains, but what else cana 
body expect xt my time of life? Eighty-five 
come November; a great age, and few lives to 
see it.” 

“Eighty-five, and still so vigorous? It is in- 
deed remarkable. Iam the more surprised as I 
heard you had met with an accident lately, and 
feared I might find you laid up from it.” 

“An accidgnt? Well, J did get a fall a week 
ortwo ago. Let’s sec, ’twas last week a Wednes- 
day; I remember it ’cause ’twas the day the 
butcher came round. I fell over the cat when 
she was jumping up to get a piece of meat, and 
the butcher he spoke to the doctor on his way 
home.”’ : 

“It proved to be nothing serious, I hope.” 

“No’m; nothing more’n a few bruises, and 
that made my rheumatiz wus for a spell.” 

Miss Pendergast further learned that Mrs. Bab- 
bage had received no calls that day except one 
from “the parson,” though “a young miss had 
come to the door to borry a needle to sew up a 
hole in her gownd.” 

“A little black-eyed gal she was, all ribbins 
and roses. She wouldn’t come in ’cause there 
was alot more of ’em, boys and gals, waiting 
for her out under the tree; they was all going to 
the Pint.” : 

Miss Pendergast had no difficulty in recogniz- 
ing Susie Ogden in the “little black-eyed gal;” 
so with the remark that she was herself on her 
way to the Point, she bade Mrs. Babbage good 
afternoon, and, leaving her horse under the wil- 
low, walked rapidly down the path to the lake. 

Drawing a thick veil over her face, she stepped 
on board the little steamer, whose paddle-wheel 
had already begun to revolve, and seated herself 
in such a position that her eye could sweep the 
deck at a glance. 

At first she saw only strangers—tourists and 
summer boarders—and she feared that she had 
made a mistake; but presently a portly gentle- 
man changed his scat for a more shady one, and 
disclosed a group she had not before seen. It 
consisted of her three truants and three acade- 
my students. 

Crossing the deck in a leisurely way, she sta- 
tioned herself near them, and while watching 
the white waves in the steamer’s wake, she 
gained much~uscful information. 

She heard her pupils relate, with many ampli- 
fications, the ruse by which they had gaincd 
their freedom, and how they had ‘nearly spoiled 
every thing” by not agreeing upon a story be- 
forehand, but that “luckily Madam Pen had 
not noticed any discrepancy.” 

She further learned that the youthful party 
were not intending to return with the boat, but 
were going to visit a place called the Eagle’s 
Nest—a picturesque locality some two or three 
miles distant. 

“Whatif we shouldn’t get back before dark,” 
said Susie Ogden; ‘‘Miss Pendergast would raise 
Cain.” 
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“She'll do tha: it, any way,” said Rose Street, 
“so we may as well be hung for a slieep as a 
lamb.” 

As there was no pier at the place where they 
wished to land, the accommodating captain, 
according to previous agreement, hauled up his 
boat at a little, jutting promontory, which an- 
swered the purpose equally well. 

The three students sprang out, and turned to 
assist their fair companions, when Miss Pender- 
gast, who had joined them unobserved, sudden- 
ly raised her veil. 

“Young ladies, it is too late to go to the Ea- 
gle’s Nest to-night,” said she; ‘“‘you will return 
with me.”’ 

Her manner was as composed, and her tones 
were as bland as ever, but none the less did her 
pupils understand that a terrible reckoning was 
in store for them. 

It may be that the captain, also, comprehend- 
ed more of this scene than was addressed to the 
senses, for before the three students had recovy- 
ered from their surprise, the boat was far out in 
the lake, and they were left to find the Eagle’s 
Nest at their leisure. 

Perhaps some teachers would have considered 
the mortification these young ladies had under- 
gone a sufficient punishment, or would, at the 
worst, have dismissed the matter with a repri- 
mand. 

Not so Miss Pendergast. Her motto, like that 
of Napoleon I., was, “Ammunition first, blank 
cartridges afterward.” In accordance with this 
motto she had not spoken to the culprits an un- 
necessary word during the drive home. She left 
them to their own meditations that night, but the 
next morning she summoned them to her pres- 
ence before the assembled school. Ina few brief 
words she stated their offence, added some ap- 
propriate remarks, and ended thus: 

“Susic Ogden, Mollie Waring, Rose Street sus- 
pended from the seminary for the remainder of 
the term.” 


+o 
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HUCKLEBERRY. 
By Louisa M. Alcott. 

Coming home late one night, my eye was 
caught by the sight of a spotted dog sitting un- 
der a lamp all alone, and, as I passed, I said to 
hin,— 

“Go home, little doggie! It is too late for you 
to be out, and you’ll get rheumatism if you stay 
there.”’ 

Alas for the poor fellow! he had no home to 
go to; and, evidently feeling that I had invited 
him to share mine by a friendly remark, he came 
pattering after us down the street, and when we 
reached our door, stood wagging his tail, as if to 
Bay ,— 

“Thank you; yes, I should be most grateful if 
you'd allow me to lie on your door-mat till morn- 
ing.”’ 

His handsome, wistful eyes and the insinuating 
wag of his thin tail expressed this as plainly as 
any words could have done, and it grieved me 
much to see that 1 had awakened hopes which I 
could not fulfil. 

I explained to him how it was; that this was 
not my house, and [ really could not take him 
into my room; that there were five cats down 
stairs, and several old ladies up stairs; one snarly, 
fat poodle on the first floor, and half-a-dozen 
young men about the house ready for mischief 
at all hours of the day or night. Such being 
the case, it was evidently no home for a strange 
doggie, so like a huckleberry pudding in appear- 
ance that.I named him Huckleberry on the spot. 

He seemed to understand it, for he stopped 
wagging and retired from the steps; but he was 
bitterly disappointed; and when I had gently 
closed the door, apologizing as I did so, he gave 
one disconsolate howl, and went to sit under the 
lamp again, as if that little circle of light made 
the dull November night less cold and lonely. 

A day or two afterward, as I stood looking at 
the ruins of the great fire, a spotted dog lying on 
the alge of a smoking cellar attracted my atten- 
tion. 

“Faithful fellow! he is still watching his mas- 
ter’s property, I dare say, though every thing is 
ashes. How beautiful that is!’ I thought to 
myself, and went a little nearer to enjoy the 
touching spectacle. 

As I approached, doggie looked up, and I knew 
him at once by the queer black patch‘on his left 
eye, and he knew me, for he sat up and began 
to beat the ground with his tail by way of wel- 
come. 

“Why, Huckleberry, is it you? Was your 
master burned out? and don’t you know where 
he is gone?” I asked. 

Now I am very stupid about learning lan- 
guages, and nealy died of German; but the lan- 
guage of animals I understand without any 
grammar or dictionary; and I defy any one to 





read it better than myself. So, when Huckle- 
berry gave a bark, I knew it meant, “Yes, 
ma’am;” and when he came fawni:_, >bout my 
very muddy boots, he added this touching re- 
mark as plainly as if he had said it in the most 
elegant English: 

“Dear woman, I’m homeless, friendless and 
forlorn; pity me and I will be a faithful servant 
to you, on the word of an honest, grateful dog!” 

“It was very hard to say no, but I tried to 
soften my refusal by offering him some nice lit- 
tle cakes which I was intending to give my boys 
that evening; for when they come home from 
college Saturday night, we always have a jubilee 
in honor of the class of ’76, to which I belong. 

Doggie evidently needed them more than the 
lads, and gobbled up the whole dozen with a 
rapidity that made me wish I had a beefsteak or 
two in my pocket. While he was finishing the 
last one I slipped away, and devoutly hoped I 
should see the poor, dear thing no more, for it 
rent my heart to leave him out in the cold; yet 
what could I do with him in my own room? 

A week or two passed, and I forgot my spotted 
friend in the absorbing task of getting Christ- 
mas presents ready. Every one else seemed to 
have forgotten him, too, for, late one snowy af- 
ternoon, as I hurried home, quite worn out with 
trying to shop among a mob of other women as 
busy and as impatient as myself, I saw a sight 
that made the tears come to my eyes in spite of 
the snow-flakes roosting on my lashes. 

On the upper step of a church, close to the 
door, as if waiting for it to open to him, lay poor 
Huckleberry; dirty, thin, and evidently worn out 
with the hardships of his lot. Tired of asking 
for admittance at men’s doors, he had gone to 
God’s house, and no one had turned him away. 
If he had lain there all that stormy night, I think 
by morning he would have been safe in the little 
lower heaven which I am sure awaits the faith- 
ful, brave and good among animals, when their 
long and often unacknowledged service is over 
in this world. 

That mute reproach went to my heart, for now 
it seemed as if this small charity had been sent 
to me, especially, and that I had neglected it till 
it was nearly too late. Huckleberry seemed to 
feel as if it was no use to appeal to human kind- 
ness any more, for he made no sign of recogni- 
tion, and lay quite still, as if waiting till his 
dumb prayer for help was "tieart-and answered 
by Him who sees the sparrows fall. 

Up the steps I went, and, putting down my 
parcels, patted the head that seemed almost too 
tired to be lifted up, and, with remorseful ten- 
derness, I said,— 

‘My poor dear, come home with me. I truly 
mean it now. Forgive me, and let me show you 
that in charitable Boston not even a dog need 
starve!” 

He didn’t believe me. He was tired of false 
hopes, worn out with following people home to 
find the doors shut in his face, and seemed to 
have made up his mind to stay in the only refuge 
left him. 

I wondered as I watched him if he had ever 
seen that door open, and remembering the light, 
the-warmth, the music, and the quiet figures 
moving in and out, had thought it was a better 
world, and so, when every other hope failed, 
came back to wait for a chance to creep in and 
lie humbly in some corner, feeling safe and 
happy. 

I shall never know, for I had not time to ask 
about it, and he was too tired to talk. Feeling 
that my duty was very plainly to give poor dog- 
gie a lift, I coaxed him home with great difficulty, 
and he slowly followed, looking so incredulous 
and amazed that I felt bound to redeem the char- 
acter of the human race in his eyes. 

Once in my room, with a plate of cold meat 
before him anda warm rug placed at his dis- 
posal, Huckleberry gave in, believed, rejoiced, 
and was so grateful that he stopped now and 
then, even when bolting lumps of cold steak, 
to look at me and wag his tail with a whine of 
thanks. 

Dear thing! how dirty, lean and ugly he was! 
with one lame foot, a torn ear, and a bit of old 
rope round his neck where the collar should have 
been. Never mind; I loved him, and went on 
petting him with a reckless disregard of conse- 
quences and fleas. I had no more idea what I 
should do with him than if he had been an ele- 
phant, but remembering the blessed society for 
the prevention of cruelty to animals, I felt that 
I could fall back on them when all other hopes 
failed. 

So, while Huckleberry lay on the rug, roasting 
first one side and then the other, with his nose 
on a bone, just to make him feel sure it wasn’t 
all a dream, I sat staring at him and planning a 
future for him such as few dogs enjoy. He 


seemed to feel this, for he gurgled and grunted 
in his sleep, woke up now and then with a start, 
and stared back at me with eyes full of doggish 
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loyalty as he whacked the floor with his gratcful 
tail. 

“One of our fellows shall take him!’ I decided; 
and, having picked out the most tender-hearted 
boy among my large and choice collection, I 
wrote to this victim an alluring epistle, offering 
him a lovely carriage-dog whom I had been so 
fortunate as to find. Would he like to have the 
first look at him and become his owner free of 
cost? 

This being finished and sent to the post, I or- 
dered a big tub of hot water to be ready early in 
the morning for my dog’s bath, and heartily 
wished I could fatten him up over night, as at 
present he was not an inviting animal. 

Then I retired to my bed, leaving Huckleberry 
asleep on the rug. Bless my heart, how he did 
snore! and when a very loud one woke him up 
he seemed to feel that it was necessary for him 
to come and put his cold nose on my face, or 
paw at the pillow, till I flew up, thinking it was 
robbers. Then he would apologize in the most 
contrite manner, and explain that he only came 
to see if I was all right, and to express his thanks 
all over again. 

After which he returned to his rug with a sigh 
of satisfaction, and fell asleep much quicker 
than I could. 

In the morning he was escorted to the shed for 
his bath, to the great amsement of the servants, 
and the fierce indignation of the cats. All five 
smelled, spit and glared from the various elevat- 
ed refuges to which they had flown on his en- 
trance; and one black kit made darts at him, 
looking like a little demon in her wrath. 

Huckleberry behaved like a dog of good man- 
ners and temper, and, after vainly trying to ap- 
pease the jrate pussies, took no notice of them, 
being absorbed in his own afflictions. 

He did not like the bath, but bore it likea 
hero, and let me scrub him till he was as clean 
as avery spotted bow-wow could be. He even 
submitted to the indignity of a little blanket 
pinned about his neck like an old woman, and 
trotted meekly up stairs after me, leaving the 
men and maids in fits of laughter, and the cats 
curling their whiskers with scorn at the whole 
proceeding. 

Leaving my wash to dry, I flew out and bought 
a fine red collar for him; then I devoted the rest’ 
of my day to fussing over him, that he might be 
as presentable as possible. 

Charley did not come till the next day, ani 
the agonies I went through, meantime, with that 
blessed dog, ‘‘no mortal creeter knows,” as Mrs. 
Gamp would say. 

I’m afraid I gave him too much meat, or else 
joy flew to his head and made him wild, for he 
developed such a flow of spirits that I felt as if I 
had an unchained whirlwind in my room. He 
bounced to the window every time a cart went 
by; growled at every dog he saw; barked at every 
one who entered the room; drank out of my 
pitcher; worried the rosettes off my slippers; up- 
set my work-basket, the fire-irons and two bot- 
tles in his artless play; scratched the paint off 
the door trying to get out, and when he got to 
the yard, chased all the cats till they fled over 
the walls in every direction. 

When exhausted with these little amusements, 
he would come and try to lick my face, put his 
paws in my lap, and languish at me with his fine 
eyes; and when I told him I couldn’t have it, he 
cast himself at my feet and squirmed rapturously. 

He was a great plague, but I was fond of him, 
and when Charley came was sorry that he must 
leave me. But he had been on the rampage all 
that second night, for I put him in the hall to 
sleep, and he had scratched and howled at every 
door till I let him in to save him from the show- 
er of boots hurled at him by the young gentle. 
men whose slumbers he had disturbed; so it 
was high time he went. 

Charley laughed at him, but when I had told 
the story, the good lad took pity on him and led 
him away after [had kissed and bade him be a 
good dog. He didn’t seem satisfied, but con- 
sented to go to please me, and trotted round the 
corner, looking so neat and respectable it did my 
heart good to see him. 

“Now he is settled, and what a comfort that 
is!’ I said to myself as I restored my devastated 
home to order. 

But he wasn’t; O, dear, no; for in two days 
back he came, all his own naughty self, and I 
found him boldly erect upon the steps waiting 
forme. He had run away and come home to 
his first friend, sure of a welcome. 

It was very flattering, but also inconvenient; 
so he was restored to his master after a scolding 
and a patting which probably spoilt the effect of 
the lecture. 

Three times did that dear deluded dog come 
back, and three times was he bundled home 
again. Then Charley shut him up in an old 
shed and kept him there except when he led him 





Bat Huckleberry’s grateful passion conld not 
be restrained, and cost him his life in the eng, 
He amused his leisure hours scratching and bu}. 
rowing at the foundation stones of the sheg 
wall, and, being loosely built, a big one fell on 
him in some way, hurting him so badly that 
there was no cure for his broken bones. 

A note from Charley came to me, saying, “ff 
you want to say good-by to poor old Huckle. 


‘berry, come out and do it, for I’ve got to kil 


him, he is so hurt.”’ 

Of course I went, and there I found him lying 
on a soft bed of hay, with his wounds bound up, 
and tender-hearted Charley watching over him, 
How glad he was to see his “missis!”’ How hard 
he tried to come and meet me! and how satisfied 
he looked when I bent down to stroke him, ang 
let him feebly lick my hand as much as he liked! 
He could hardly breathe for pain, and his cyeg 
were already dim, but his dear old tail wageed to 
the last; and when I had said the tenderest good. 
by I knew, he laid down his head with a sigh 
that seemed to say,— 

“Now I’m content, and can die in peace. [ye 
thanked her, and she is sorry for me, so it’s all 
right. You may put me out of pain as soon as 
you like, Master Charley; I’m ready.” 

It was soon done. I heard a shot, saw my lad 
go into the garden with a pick-axe and a spade, 
and then I knew that doggie was ready for his 
grave. We wrapped him in a bit of cheerful red 
carpet, and when a bed had been delved out for 
him, we laid the little bundle in, covered it up, 
and left the winter snow to spread a soft white 
pall over poor lost Huckleberry’s home. 
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For the Companion. 
PLANTING BEANS. 


“To-day I must plough the upland lot,” said 
Mr. Hinckley, hitching his chair back from the 
breakfast table; ‘‘which of you Jads will lenda 
hand, ha? Don’t all speak at once,’’ he added, 
smiling. 

But of that there was no danger, for Roger 
looked down into his plate, and ate very fast, a3 
if too much absorbed to hear what his fatlier 
was saying; and Silas, who had intended to 
spend the morning working in his strawberry 
bed, hesitated before he replied,— 

“Tl help you, sir.” 

“Very well. Then you, Roger, may finish the 
bean-patch.” 

“O, pa,” cried Roger, “I’d rather go with you. 
I was just going to say so when Silas spoke up.” 

“Well, well, settle it between yourselves; if 
Silas doesn’t careI don’t. Sorun and get the 
oxen out.” 

“Oxen, pa? Why don’t we take the horse?” 

“I want the horse to rest to-day, because I 
mean to take a little journey with him to-mor 
row.” 

“A journey? Where, pa? Mayn’tI go, too?” 

“Tf you work smart to-day, and don’t tease,! 
mean to take you and Silas both.” 

“Where to? tell us where to?” said Roger, 
hanging on to his father’s blue frock to prevent 
his leaving the room. 

“What do you say to going to grandpa’s?” 
said Mr. Hinckley. 

“Grandpa s? Is it really? Si, do you heat 
that? We’re going to grandpa’s to-morrow,” 
said Roger, jumping about in a frantic manner. 

“Not so fast,” said his father; “‘there’s an if 
in the way. All depends on how we get along 
to-day, you know.” 

“O, we'll work like Turks,” began Roger— 

“Who are the laziest people in the world,” in- 
terrupted Silas. 

“Like beavers, then. But, pa, on the whole, | 
guess I’d rather plant the beans,” said Roget, 
who had only offered to plough for the sake of 
riding the horse. 

“As I said before, you ean settle that with 
your brother; but mind those beans must be ut 
der ground before night.” 

“Say, Si, you don’t care which I choose, d0 
you, now?” 

“Not I; I’m not such a baby.” 

“Beans it is then,” said Roger, with an eye ' 
the advantages which the bean-patch offered of 
making frequent trips to the house for molass¢3 
and water, and doughnuts. 

It was a fine spring morning, and there could 
not be a prettier place to spend it than the em 
closure behind the barn, where Roger’s work lay; 
so for a time he was very well satisfied with lis 
employment, and attended to it quite diligently, 
but by-and-by, as the sun grew hot, and the 
shadow of the barn ceased to afford him sheltet, 
he found it necessary to sit down and rest, now 
and then, while his visits to the house grew more 
and more frequent. 

After dinner he felt less disposed to work that 
before, and thought to himself what a deal of 
trouble it would save if things would grow witl* 





out by a chain for an airing. 





out being planted. 
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At last a bright idea entered his mind—bright, 
that is, in his estimation; and, looking about to 
make sure that he was not watched, he took the 
pasket of beans to acorner of the field, where 
there was alarge flatstone. Prying this up with 
astake, he slipped the beans under, and dropped 
the stone to its place again. 

“Nobody’ll ever think of looking there,” sohe 
reasoned, “‘and the crop’ll be large enough with- 
ont these.” 

Then to the house for refreshments, and, at 
the same time, he managed to secure a volume 
of “Gulliver’s Travels” unnoticed. The remain- 
der of the afternoon he passed under an apple 
tree, alternately reading and dozing. 

“Well, sonny, how about the beans?” asked 
his father, when he came home at night. 

“Pye finished ’em, pa,” was the reply. 

“Got’em all under, ha?” said his father, jo- 
cosely. 

“Yes, every one,” said Roger, not thinking it 
necessary to specify what they were under. 

“Well done; now ask your mother to lay out 
your clean clothes, and we’ll start for grandpa’s 
tomorrow morning, bright and early.” 

Roger ran away to do as he was bid, believing 
that he had heard the last of the beans, and con- 
gratulating himself that the matter had passed 
by so easily. 

To the two boys, the old farm horse and wag- 
on which conveyed them on their journey was a 
coach and six, and their grandfather’s small, 
one-story house a palace, for are not youth and 
health the true Aladdin’s lamp, which changes 
the most common things into the most gorgeous? 
Other people, wise in their own conccits, may 
not see the change, it is true, but, for all that, it 
jsjust as real while it lasts, and a great pity it is 
that it could not last always. 

Although overjoyed to see their grandparents, 
the boys could scarcely sit still long enough to 
answer their questions concerning affairs at 
home, so anxious were they to visit all their old 
haunts; to see if the swallows still built their 
nests under the eaves of the barn, to draw a 
bucket of water with the queer old well-sweep, 
to call on the calves and chickens, and to put up 
the swing in the butternut tree—the very same 
their father had used when he was a boy; yes, 
to all intents and purposes the same, though 
both rope and board had been changed many 
times since then. 

They found so much to engage their atiention 
that they were scarcely in the house at all till 
dinner time, and then Mr. Bings, an old friend 
of their father, was present, so that the older 
ones quite monopolized the conversation; but 
otter dinner, when Mr. Bings had gone, and 
grandfather was enjoying his pipe by the open 
window, he called the boys to sit near him, say- 
ing that he had scarcely seen them at all yet. 

“Come, now, tell grandpa what you’ve been 
doing this spring,”’ said he. 

“OQ, we’ve been trout fishing, and setting traps 
for woodchucks,” began forward Roger, before 
his brother had a chance to speak; ‘and t’other 
day, coming through the woods, we scared upa 
partridge, me, ’nd Si,’nd another fellow. Ifired 
astone at him, but he flew away.” 

“Tut, tut, you’ve done enough for sport, ’ll 
warrant,” said grandpa; ‘‘but what work have 
youdone? You’re big enough to help round a 
good deal now, and by-and-by, when you get to 
be first-rate farmers, perhaps one of you'll come 
and live on the old place. How should you like 
that?” 

“Very much,” said Silas, : 

“I should like to live here, too,” said Roger, 
“but, grandpa, I don’t think I shall be a farmer.” 

“What then?” > 

“I guess I’ll drive a peddler’s cart.” 

“Sho, now, that’s but a vagabond life,” (which 
constituted its chief attraction in Roger’s eyes, 
if grandfather had but known it.) “If you 
want to be truly honest and independent, bea 
farmer. Don’t we read in the good Book that 
to till the soil was the first work God gave to 
man?” 

“The boys are not quite so idle as you’d think 
from Roger’s account,” said Mr. Hinckley, who 
was rather ashamed of the figure his son had 
made, “Why, Silas here, ’s my right hand man, 
and only yesterday Roger spent the day plant 
ing beans,”” 

i “That sounds better,” said the old man; 

Planting beans. Yes, I like that; and, look 
here, boy,” to Roger, “you saw the little white 
calf in the barn, didn’t you?” 

“I'll bet I did—the beauty,” answered Roger. 

“Well, now, I’ll make a bargain with you; if 
you'll take the whole charge of that bean patch, 
and raise a good crop—an average crop, J’ll say, 
Seeing that we can’t force nater—an average 
crop, the white calf shall be yours, that is, if 
your father consents.” 

“Certainly,” said Mr. Hinckley. 








make sure, we’ll take the calf home in the hind 
part of the wagon to-day.” 

“Not so fast, not so fast,” said grandpa, 
laughing, “he isn’t yours yet; but I’ll be over in 
a few weeks, and-we’ll see how things are.” 

The delighted Roger could sca?cely ta!k of any 
thing else all the way home, but the white calf, 
which he, rather prematurely, named Snowball. 
It was not till he was in bed that it occurred 
to him that more than half his beans were under 
the flat stone, or if he thought of it at all, it was 
not as interfering with his bargain; it did occur 
to him then, and he lay awake, trying to plan a 
remedy. 

Here, you see, was a chance for him to retrieve 
himself, for if he had confessed to his father, he 
would doubtless have been permitted to plant 
the beans and win the calf, little as he deserved 
it, but he was unwilling to confess a fault which 
he felt sure would never be known otherwise, so 
he concluded that he would take good care of 
the beans which did come up, trusting that no 
one would hold him responsible for those which 
did not; for had not his grandfather said, ““We 
can’t force nater,” and “‘nater,” he intended, 
should bear the blame. So the white calf might 
be his, after all; and with this view he fell 
asleep. 

Time passed on, and the bean patch presented 
asingular appearance. First there were a few 
rows of thrifty vegetables—these Mr. Hinckley 
had planted himself—next there was a tract of 
irregular curves and lines, as if the beans had 
been thrown in at random, and beyond thata 
still larger tract covered with weeds. What it 
meant no one could make out, seeing that the 
soil was the same throughout, and had received 
similar treatment. One thing, hcwever, was 
certain, it was too late for replanting the present 
season, and the weeds and grass were suffercd to 
grow with little molestation. P 
One day, while things were in this condition, 
grandpa came riding into the yard, with the 
white calf, now a fine fellow with budding horns, 
in the back of the wagon. Glad as Roger was 
to see Snowball, he would have been glad if the 
visit had been delayed till after harvesting, for 
he was unwilling to have his grandfather see the 
unsightly enclosure; but no sooner had the old 
man got well rested, than he,said, laying his 
hand kindly on Roger’s head, “Now, I’1l go and 
see whether you’ve earned the white calf.” He 
looked with dismay over the field, and listened 
incredulously to his son’s theories on the sub- 
ject. 

“Never heard of such a thing in my life. Are 
you sure there were any beans planted here?” 
inquired he. 

“Of course I am—as sure as I can be without 
seeing it done.” 

Still the old man did not seem satisfied, but 
walked about, punching the soil with his cane. 
At last he reached the corner of the field where 
the flat stone lay. 

“Why, what’s this?” he cried. “Just come 
here!” 

Shooting out under the sides of the stone in 
every direction, creeping over the top of it, were 
the beans which had risen up to tell their own 
story. 

“So hol. This is the way you undertake to 
raise vegetables, is it? No wonder you choose 
to drive a peddler’s cart,” said grandpa to the 
mortified Roger. ‘‘Do you expect me to give 
you the white calf for such farming as this? 
NotI; but as I don’t wish to take him back 
again, I shall leave him fora boy who can be 
trusted out of sight. Silas, the calf is yours.” 
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LIFE IN SIAM. 

A Savoy missionary in a sketch of Siam says: 

It is a rare thing to find a man or woman in 
Siam who cannot write, which is a most aston- 
ishing fact, when we reflect that the last census 
shows that in the United States there are 5,643,- 
525 people of ten years of age and over who are 
unable to write, while hundreds of thousands 
cannot read! The fact of the general education 
of the women of Siam does them little good; 
hardly serves to increase their happiness, and is 
of no use-in giving them hope for the future, 
comfort in the present, or a look into the world 
beyond the narrow circle in which they move. 
Even the women of the King’s household are the 
most abject slaves; absolutely within the control 
of a despotic master, who sometimes has violent 
fits of anger, and appears to be entirely ignorant 
of a sense of justice. ‘ 

Some of the tales of horror which come to us 
from the Grand Royal Palace are enough to 
make Christians shudder. If for any cause the 
old King was displeased with one of his wives, 
he would have her thrown into a noisome dun- 
geon, chained to a rack of a bed, and perhaps 
unmercifully beaten. These beatings were usu- 





“Then it’s a bargain,” cried Roger, “and to 








tended to deliver severe blows, when in fact they 
fell gently. They could not tell how soon their 
turn might come. 
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THE POET, 


Call it not vain; they do not err 

Who say that when the poet dies 
Mute Nature mourns her worshipper, 

And celebrates his obsequies; 
Who say talbcliffs and cavern lone 
For the departed bard make moan; 
The mountains weep in crystal rill, 
That flowers in tears of balm distil; 
Through his loved groves that breezes sigh, 
And oaks, in deeper groan, reply; 
And rivers teach the rustling wave 
To murmur dirges round his grave. 

ALTER Scorr. 








AN ESCAPE. 


We had come to the Gulf of California to fish for 
pearls. On our arrival, we were unable to procure 
native divers, other parties having secured the ser- 
vices of all the expert Mexican fishermen. 

Unwilling to abandon our purpose, we determined 
to learn the art of diving ourselves. As it chanced, 
there were two or three independent divers upon 
the island where we had landed, which was called 
by the Mexicans Cerralvo, and these, induced by 


instructors. 
I shall never forget the sensation I experienced in 


thought nothing of taking a header from the bul- 
warks of a ship, or the parapet ofa bridge. But then 
I only went down to come up again as soon as I 
could, and as soon as the pressure upon the ears be- 
came painful. I had never gone to that depth where 
the drum of your ear seems suddenly to burst with 
an explosion as of a cannon fired close to your head, 
an followed by an instantaneous cessation of pain. 
Directed by one of the divers, I underwent this 
experience. With arms joined overhead, I made a 
somerset out of oneof the ship’s boats, going down 
at the first plunge as far as the impetus would carry 
me. 
At the depth of three or four fathoms I felt the 
water grow colder, and the pain both in my eyes 
and ears was then excruciating. I was prepared for 
this, and also to find that I could not go deeper 
without making an exertion of my arms and limbs. 
T felt light as a cork, with a constant tendency to 
rise again to the surface. 
There was much to make me yield to this tenden- 
cy. There was the fear of going too deep, but more 
than that did I dread at such a depth to encounter 
the sharks or other monsters that might be down 
below. My corifidence had not been confirmed by 
what I had heard before taking the dive. While 
standing by the gunwale of the boat, I had listened 
to the talk of the Mexican fishermen. 
“Guarda te los tintoreros! Guarda la manta!” 
Beware of the ground sharks—beware of the blanket 
fish. 


they had also done much to fortify me in my deter- 
mination to reach the bottom. At four fathoms 
depth I remembered them, and knowing the jeers 


more kicked energetically upwards, and then with 
head downward continued my descent, 


followed by a proportionate pleasure—such as one 
feels on escaping from the shoc.. of a shower bath. 


making the slightest exertion. 


was always experienced in such cases, 


like barnacles to the copper of a ship. 


The light at the depth of eight fathoms glimmered 
dim as twilight, but I had no difficulty in discover- 
ing the oysters. They appeared of great size, so 
much larger than those I had observed in the hands 
of the buzos above, that for a moment I fancied my- 
self the finder of some rich placer, for a long time 


left undisturbed. 


may lead the other astray. 


was no bigger than others already there. 


We remained at Cerralvo during the whole of the 


pearl-collecting season. 





ally performed by women, who sometimes pre- 


natural state of existence. 


the offer of a large reward, consented to become our 


making my first descent to the bottom of the great 
deep. I had often been under water before, and 


But while their cries had done much to terrify, 


that would hail my sudden re-appearance, I once 


I soon after felt that indescribable sensation—that 
tapping of the tympanum, accompanied by its un- 
earthly report, preceded by excruciating pain, and 


This over, Ino longer dreaded going down, and 
renewing my exertions, I soon found myself at the 
bottom of the sea. I did not stay to look for oys- 
ters; the most precious pearl could not then have 
detained me. I felt that I had done enough for one 
dive, and ceasing to battle against the buoyan.y of 
the water, I was carried back to the surface without 


Blood was oozing from my ears, eyes and nostrils. 
But there was no pain, and my instructor comforted 
me with the declaration that the triple he.norrhage 


I soon learned the art of diving, and of bringing 
up oysters. Instead of a sandy or pebbly bed, asI 
had supposed, I found the bottom of the Californian 
Gulf to be an incongruous chaos of rocks, with here 
and there dark fissures between them a foot or two 
in width, and often running down to the depth of 
eight or ten feet. To these rocks, both on the sides 
and top, the oysters were attached, clinging to them 


I was then unacquainted with a very simple phe- 
nomenon,—the magnifying power of light, or rather 
semi-darkness at that great depth. On seizing hold 
of a shell-fish, one of the largest that was near me, I 
was not undeceived. It felt to the touch just as it 
appeared to the eye, proving how one of our senses 


It was not until after I had got back into the boat 
and examined my treasure, that I perceived that it 


Most of our men became adroit divers. I, myself, 
had grown to regard a cubaqueous life as quite a 
I had even become not 


only fearless of the deep, but of the deep sea-mon- 
sters. Armed with my pointed stick, I would swim 
amongst the sharks with as much carelessness as 
though they were minnows. 

As yet, I had not been brought face to face with 
the tintorero, the terrible ground shark of the Ver- 
milion Sea. I had heard much of these “‘tigers of 
the sea,’”’ as they were called, for they were the con- 
stant theme of the pearl diver’s conversation, as the 
grizzly bear is of the trappers of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, or the lion of the traveller across the South 
African Karoo. 

Against the tintorero the pointed stick is no pro- 
tection. His jaws open wide enough to swallow 
both it and its holder. 

I had become curious to make the acquaintance of 
this famed tyrant of the placers, though with no 
desire to be introduced to him under water. An op- 
portunity at length arrived, in which I not only 
had my curiosity gratified, but was fully assured of 
the dangerous character of the tintorero. 

Our skipper fancied he had one day discovered a 
secret. At about a league’s distance from where 
the fishery was being carried forward, there existed 
arich placer of las margaritas, (the pearls.) It was 
asunken shoal of rock, ten fathoms below the sur- 
face of the sea. It had formerly been famous among 
divers, but of late years lost sight of. The alcalde 
knew not why, but he believed that it was through 
dread of the tintoreros, that were said to surround 
the shoal. 

We accepted the statement of the honest alcalde, 
and determined to make the experiment of diving at 
the spot. We found the sunken shoal, as described 
by the alcalde; the lead showed it to be ten fathoms 
under water, and covering about an acre of the sea’s 
bottom. 

The schooner ceased to take soundings. Her an- 
chor was dropped, her béats lowered, and we pro- 
ceeded to inspect the position of the placer. 

The divers were ordered down, myself among the 
rest, but from different boats, and at different points 
around the sunken rock. 

Armed in the usual manner, I went below—I con- 
fess with some slight feeling of fear—to cause which 
both the alcalde and buzo had contributed Ly their 
tales of tintoreros. But they interspersed their nar- 
ratives by allusions to fabulous wealth, and excited 
by the prospect of obtaining great riches, I plunged 
in, cleaving my way downward through the jelly- 
like liquid, like an arrow projected from its bow. 

I was soon at the bottom, and commenced recon- 
noitering around me. 

I saw it was not a shoal, but a sunken rock, spread- 
ing over vast superficies, and rising some three or 
four fathoms above the bottom of the sea. I had 
made my descent close to its edge, and could see the 
black mass towering above me, I was soon gratified 
by the sight of shell-fish. Having made these obser- 
vations, I determined on returning to the surface, but 
not without taking along with me a specimen of the 
pear! oyster. 

Grasping that which was nearest, I wrenched it 
from the rock, and was ready to make the ascent. 
I chanced to lookup. Isaw something that caused 
me to change my intention. Right over me was the 
form of a fish, but such an one as I had never seen 
before. It was shark-shaped, but I saw it was nota 
common shark. Its body appeared silvered, or coat- 
ed with a slimy phosphorescence. Its eyes were 
shining like balls of burnished brass. 

I could not doubt that it was—a tintorero. 

It was midway between me and the surface, rest- 
ing horizontally along the water; but I could tell 
by the vibratory movement of its pectoral fins, that 
it was ready to change its position at the shortest 
notice. I saw that it was soaring above me like a 
falcon over the form of a hare. 

My first thought was to throw the shell-fish away 
and feel for my butaca; my next, that the stick would 
not be of the slightest service. Those frightful jaws, 
opening and closing, as if the monster, in imagina- 
tion, already tasted me between them, could not be 
gagged by a butaca, My next thought was to drop 
the useless implement and use all my alertness in at- 
tempting to escape by sheer speed. 

I was admonished to this course by the conscious 
ness that I could not remain much longer under wa" 
ter. Already had I begun to pant for breath, and 
yearn for a free inhalation of air. 

There was no time to be expended on thoughts of 
strategy. Where I stood clinging to the rock there 
was the certainty of being suffocated. If I ascended 
vertically there was an equal certainty of being swal- 
lowed by the shark. 

By instinct 1 chose the diagonal line, and com- 
menced ascending toward the surface. I had not 
got two fathoms above the bottom when I saw it was 
of no use. The water became darker around me. 
The tintorero had changed place. I was still under 
the shadow of the shark that hovered directly 
above me. 

I checked my ascent and returned to the base of 
the rock. Along this I crawled until I had accom- 
plished a score of paces, and then I once more 
attempted the ascent. 

Again was my retreat intercepted by the tintorero! 
As before, he was above me. I lost patience—tem- 
per. I felt as if I could grapple with the slippery 
monster and fight it out in sheer desperation. : 

At that moment I would have given all the pearls 
I had procured for the possession of a knife. I was 
altogether unarmed—without a weapon of any kind. 
Even the butaca I had abandoned. 

What was to be done? There appeared only two 
alternatives ; to stay where I was and be drowned, or 
ascend toward the surface and be devoured. 


I was actually contemplating which would be the 
easier mode of departing life, when a thought flashed 
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across my brain that promised a chance of escape 
from both horns of the dilemma. 

While crawling along the edge of the rock I had 
noticed instead of a pebbly bed my feet moved 
amidst mud. There was a sediment of some kind 
quite different from stone or sand. I afterwards dis- 
covered it to be guano wash from a neighboring 
islet—the resort of thousands, ay, millions of birds. 

I knew nothing of this at the time. I only knew 
that as my footsteps disturbed the sediment it rose 
toward the surface, so coloring the water that fora 
time I was spared the spectacle of the hideous tinto- 
rero. 

The circumstance was suggestive. If I could not 
see the shark, surely the shark could not see me. 
More mud, and I might get to the surface unobserved. 

Icommenced upheaving the guano. I worked with 
hands and feet until I could no longer go on without 
getting a mouthfulofair. Lhadjustenough strength 
left te make a diagonal line for the surface. 

In ten seconds more I should have succumbed—if 
not to the tintorero—to drowning. But in ten sec- 
onds more I was on board the boat, with the Yankee 
skipper bending over me and pouring drops of cognac 
down my unconscious throat. 


a He 
For the Companion. 


INCIDENTS IN A YACHT CRUISE 
IN HUDSON BAY, 


In tne Yrar 1870. — No. 1. 





The Fall of a Red Meteor. 


From the “Weather Book” which our party 
kept during our cruise into IIudson Bay, I ex- 
tract the following entry: 

August Tth.—Anchored for the night in an 
unnamed inlet in the Main, north-east of Mansel 
(island); very narrow; some ice; shore moun- 
tainous, with high cliffs. Weather clear. Twi- 
lizht till after two (midnight). Twenty minutes 
after twelve saw a very large red meteor flying 
west. Scemed curiously disconnected; three 
larve volides, one close behind the other, followed 
by a train of smaller balls. Very distinct hiss- 
ing, whistling noise. Immediately (about ten 
seconds) after it went behind the shore cliffs, 
there was a heavy explosion, loud as the report 
of atwenty-four-pounder. Woke everybody on 
board. 

How well I recall that evening, and the inter- 
est this startling phenomenon had for us! 

Wash was the first to seeit. ‘Ah,look! look! 
look!” he sung out. 

It was not in sight more than two seconds. 
Then came a report like a thunder-clap. Before 
we had recovered from our astonishment Raed 
and Wade came rushing up the companion-way. 

“What was that?’ Raed shouted. 

“What were you firing the howitzer for?” de- 
manded Wade. 

“Towitzer, my good man!” Lexclaimed. “Our 
gun don’t speak after that fashion. That was a 
meteor.” 

“A meteor! Is that so?” said Raed. 

“A meteor?” cried Wade. “Did it bust? It 
ought to, to make that noise! 

Wash described what we had seen, and the 
beauty of the spectacle. 

“A red metcor!’’ remarked Raed. “Isn’t that 
color unusual? Those I have scen were bright 
flame-colored points shooting along the sky, and 
then fading away in silence.” 

Wade observed that his father (Capt. Addison) 
once saw a meteor explode in Arizona Territory 
in the daytime; and hot fragments from it fell 
to the ground at no great distance from his 
camp. 

“I’ve no doubt this one fell to the earth,” 
Wash remarked. “Perhaps we can find the spot 
and get some of the pieces for our collection.” 

“But we don’t know how far away the thing 
was when it exploded,” said Raid. “The dis- 
tance must be considered.” 

Wash declared that it was not over two miles 
away; and, judging from the distinctness of the 
explosion, I did not believe it conld have been 
more than three or four. 

“Did you notice its position when the explo- 
sion occurred ?” asked Wade. 

Wash affirmed that it had disappeared directly 
behind a dark, ledgy hommock, about north- 


plosion seemed to come from very near that 
| point, though several seconds elapsed before the 
| sound reached us. 

“If you can tell pretty nearly the length of the 
interval between the bursting of the meteor and 
| your hearing the sound, of course we can reckon 
the distance.” 

“Well, [should say eight seconds,” said Wash. 

“I guess twelve,” said I. - 

“Call it ten,” resumed Raed; “that would give 
a distance of not far from two miles. I guess 
we must try to hunt it up to-morrow.” 

Our skipper had come on deck. 

The next morning, early, (I say early, for 
though the sun had been up two hours it was 
but a few minutes after four o’clock,) we let 
down the boat and rowed ashore. Climbing up 
the cliffs we started inland to search for the aero- 
lite. When we had reached the hommock, we 
looked back to the yacht and took our course 
from that north-west, a few points south, and 
then set off over the hoary, lichen-clad ledges. 

The country rose gradually to a barren ridge 
three or four miles distant. The whole land- 
scape was singularly rigid gnd forbidding. No 
soil, save here and there a patch of coarse gravel. 
Wet moss and cold, icy puddles filled the de- 
pressions of the rough sandstone and granite, 
which lay spread out everywhere. 

After going two miles, as nearly as we could 
| guess the distance, we began our search, kécp- 
|ing a sharp look-out for dark, reddish stones, 
for Wash, who seemed to be “posted” on mete- 
| ors, had told us the fragments would be of that 
color, or something like it. 

Keeping within three or four rods of each 
other, we passed back and forth over a space 
nearly a mile in width, and thus gradually 
worked our way to the summit of the ridge— 
without seeing any thing that in the least re- 
sembled the stones we were in search of. 

“That ‘high-fly’ was only shamming,” said 
Wade; “it didn’t drop any thing,” And we were 
all inclined to agree with him. ” 

The crest of the ridges sloped off on the other 
side to a valley, which rose in turn toward 
another naked, gray range of bleak hills, on 
which no tree nor shrub grew; nothing save 
moss, and here and there a bunch of “Androme- 
da.”’ It was a most cheerless land. 

“Hollo!”’ exclaimed Raed, suddenly. ‘There 
are more of our Esquimaux friends!” 

The previous evening we had been visited by 
three or four native kayaks. 

“That’s so?” cried Wade. 

“Yes; look at them through this glass—there 
are four or five of them down in the hollow, 
standing round something—fire, I guess. I can 
see smoke.” 

“Let’s go down,” said Wash. 

It was, perhaps, half a mile. 
our muskets loaded. 





? 


We had two of 





As we came up to the group, four of them ran 
away, stopping, however, some twenty rods in 
the distance. Three of these were women. One 
of the men stood his ground, and even came 
forward to mect us with a broad grin on his 
great, flat, greasy face. We at once recognized 
him as one of those that had come on board the 
yacht the previous day. 

“Bassuk ok ameet weg aktook!” he cried out 
—or some such gibberish — pointing to the 
smoke. ‘ Wallok ik peo-wanga!” gesticulating 
and pointing up to the sky. 

We could not even imagine what he meant, 
and could only nod, re-assuringly, tohim. The 
other Indians now approached us. 

The bottom of the hollow was filled with a 
moss-bed three or four feet deep. A patch, a 
rod in diameter, had been burned out, and the 
fire was still smouldering in the damp fibre. 
Almost in the centre of the burnt ring lay a 
reddish stone half-covered with ash. Wash threw 
it out of the ground in triumph. 

“Here’s one of the piccis!” he exclaimed. 
“Fell here and set the moss afire!’’ 


Raed pointed to the stene, and then up to the 
sky—looking to the Esquimaux. 

“Abb! abb!’’ (yes, yes,) said he, nodding 
long and violently. 

We had no doubt of it. 

The stone, itself, weighed about seven pounds, 
and was covered with a dark reddish rind. It 
seemed to be composed largely of iron, and is 
now in our collection. 
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A SONNET, 


I dreamed I stood beside a massive gate, 
Which was of pearl inwrought with shining gold; 
Within were those who ever do behold 
The face of Him on whom the angels wait :— 
And while [ listened to the holy chime 
Of raptured tongues and angel-harps sublime, 
Two cherub babes fled from my stricken hand, 
And went within, to join the seraph band. . 
How could I, Lord, without my babes depart? 
And as I wept beside the heav’nly door, 
Because no man could pass the threshold o’er, 
The voice of Christ spake mildly to my heart, 
“These infant feet ne’er walked in ways of sin; 
Go, be a child, and thou shalt enter in.” 

: JaMEs JuDSON LorD. 
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THE GIANT PLANETS. 


The star Saturn is about eleven hundred times 
larger than our Earth, and Jupiter, the king of the 
planets, is nearly thirteen hundred times larger. 
Jupiter is about 495,000,000 miles distant from 
the sun, and his years are twelve times longer 
than ours, while his days are hardly one-tenth as 
long. Saturn is about 909,000,000 miles from the 
sun, and his years are thirty times as long as 
ours, while his days are of nearly the same 
length as those of Jupiter. 

These great planets are so flattened at their 
poles that they are almost oval. This is no 
wonder when we know that they turn on their 
axis more than twenty-six miles to the Earth’s 
one. Such prodigious masscs of matter when 
made to whirl so swiftly must, of course, spread 
out their equators and draw in at their poles, es- 
pecially if, like Jupiter and Saturn, they are not 
very solid, as compared with the Earth. 

The fact that Jupiter is only about one-third 
denser than water—for science has found this 
out—is sometimes urged as an intimation that 
the planet consists mostly of water, for the av- 
erage density ofthe Earth’s mass is known to 
be six times greater than that of water. 

It has been supposed, too, that a world so 
fluid, and receiving only ore-twenty-seventh as 
much light and heat from the Sun as we do, 
could not be inhabited; but, as Omnipotence may 
have arranged different conditions of life for Ju- 
piter from any known on Earth, that question 
will probably never be settled. 

A certain astronomer has contrived to weave 
science and imagination together very skilfully 
and wonderfully in an account, sent to the Corn- 
hill Magazine, of an imaginary visit which he 
and one companion made to the planet Saturn; 
and if we may trust what he tells us about it, 
there certainly are no living creatures there, nor 
can be. 

He found the “rings” (he says) to be milky- 
ways, or rather fiery-ways, of innumerable me- 
teor-like satellites, all shooting the same way, 
and the eight moons, Mimas, Enceladus, Tethys, 





asteroid moons of their own. 


surface. 


low the full light of day. 


from pole to pole. 


of two! 


Dione, Rhea, Titan, Hyperion and Japetus, to be 
planets belonging to what he calls the “ring- 
system,” and some of them attended by little 


The body of Saturn itself presented a frightful 
scene of volcanic tumult, and its vast atmosphere 
continually resounded with horrible noises of 
crashing meteors, and thundering comets, and 
the rush of the billions of other wild orbs that 
are forever flying round it and falling upon its 


So far from suffering by lack of light and heat 
from the sun, though receiving but one-ninetieth 
as much as the Earth, Saturn constantly glows 
(says the purported visitor) with fires of its own, 
so bright that even on the side of the planet op- 
posite the sun there was no night, and only 
clouds of gas and steam to lessen the glare be- 


In place of an uninhabitable cold, popularly 
supposed from the immense distance from the 
sun, the fearful heat of that raging realm would 
alone destroy every possible form of life known 
to us, to say nothing of the tremendous erup- 
tions and earthquakes—or rather Saturn-quakes 
—which agitate the whole planet incessantly 


The writer, however, tells us that he found one 
consolation to his disappointment at the desola- 
tion of Saturn itself. The moon Mimas (the in- 
nermost of the eight satellites) was’ a beautiful 
world, with land and water, and people some- 
what like men, only they had four eyes instead 


There can be little doubt but this picture, drawn 
by a scientific man in the form of actual obser- 








the latest and best-founded hypothesis concern. 
ing the nature of Saturn. 

To aid the memory to retain the names of the 
primary planets now known to belong to our 
solar system, the following lines may be of ser. 
vice: 


See first red VuLoAN tend the flaming Sun, 
And Mercury swift his wider circuit run; 
Next in due order Venus wheels her flight; 
And then the Eartu, and Moon, her satellite; 
Next, fiery Mars pursues his fierce career, 
And farther still the AsTEROIDs appear. 
Gigantic JuPi1TER remoter flies, 
By his four moons attended through the skies; 
While with his eight, beyond that mighty bound, 
The white-winged SaTuRN sweeps his broader round, 
Then distant Uranus is seen to rell, 
And unseen NEPTUNE circumvolves the whole. 
THE DOCTOR’S EXPERIMENT. 
There is a kind of superstition among igno. 
rant people with regard to limbs that have been 
amputated, that is productive of evil, because 
it increases the dread of amputation, when the 
loss of a limb may be necessary to save life. 
I was once boarding in a physician’s family, 
At the dinner-table, one day, this interesting 
subject was broached, and for the satisfaction 
of at least the female portion of his household, 
the doctor said he would some time test the 
truth or falsity of the theory, that whatever in- 
jury is inflicted upon a lost limb, the person 
who has lost the member will suffer the same 
pains as if there had been no dismemberment of 
the body. 
An opportunity to settle the matter soon pre- 
sented itself. A man’s arm had been horribly 
mangled in a sawmill. He was brought to the 
house, and it was found that amputation was 
necessary. The patient was no coward, but 
said he was afraid of being haunted by his arm, 
and preferred that it should not be taken off. 
After much persuasion, he only gave his consent 
to the operation on condition the doctor would 
promise to place the arm in a box and bury it 
in the cemetery ;—all of which was to be done at 
his (the doctor’s) expense. 
The sufferer bore the amputation well, and 
when the wound was dressed, insisted upon see- 
ing the.arm placed in the box for burial. Now 
the droll part of the affair was, that the mo- 
ment the doctor raised the arm, the patient com- 
menced groaning, as if the handling of the 
wounded member produced the keenest agony. 
So great was the prostration that followed each 
attempt to touch the arm, that the doctor or- 
dered it to be taken to his office, and was obliged 
to place the man under the influence of opiates. 
Many persons would regard this as convincing 
proof that the man suffered pain from the hand- 
ling of his lost arm. The doctor, however, who 
knew what strange effects are often produced by 
the imagination, even in very sensible people, 
made a second experiment in this way. Leav- 
ing his students in his office to manipulate the 
arm as they pleased, he repaired to the patient's 
bedside. It was understood that the young men 
should commence cutting the arm when tle 
hand of the clock reached a stated point. Watch 
in hand, the doctor stood with his finger upon 
the man’s pulse, and awaited the result. The 
moments passed. Not a muscle of the patient 
moved. The pulse did not quicken in the least; 
though the students afterwards confessed they 
had used the poor member very roughly. The 
patient lay there, consoling himself with the 
thought that his arm was snugly packed in the 
box, and would soon be at rest under the sod. 
It was evident, therefore, that it was the man’s 
imagination that caused the pain when the arm 
was first moved, and not his nervous system that 
suffered from the handling of the limb. 
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INSCRIPTIONS ON BATTLE-FLAGS. 

Much feeling has lately been excited in this 
country because of an effort made in Congress by 
Senator Sumner, to have the names of victories 
won by the national troops in the late secession 
war, removed from the regimental flags. 

Mr. Sumner made a similar effort as long ag0 
as 1862, before the war had completed its second 
year. It was strongly condemned by public set 
timent then, though less emphatically than now. 
It was at that time by no means certain that 
victory would be gained by the Northern armies, 
and if not, no one could possibly think of insert 
ing the names of battles on our flags. 

But victory was secured by the Union troops, 
and the question again arose as to whether the 
names of the battles won by Northern soldiers 
should be officially inscribed on their regimental 
flags. 

This question is regarded as a delicate 0n¢ 
and we are told that it is contrary to the usas® 
of nations to inscribe on flags, or in the arniy 
registers,. the names of victories won in civil 
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It is, perhaps, true that usage has not in- 

bed the names of battles won in civil war 
oa the flags of the victors, but the custom of 
naming national ships after such victories is an 
old one. The English navy has had many ships 
named after such victories, as the Boyne, the 
Culloden, and others. In the British army, the 
yictories of the Boyne and Culloden are held in 
high honor. Culloden has been called the pride 
of the British army, and ranked with Blenheim. 

The Romans were a great military people, and 
their usages have been alluded to in this connec- 
tion. They, we are told, granted no triumphs to 
Generals whe had won victories in civil wars,— 
and their example, it is added, ought to be con- 
dusive in regard to such a mutter. 

This is more plausible than just. The Roman 
theory was that victories gained in the course of 
civil contentions did not entitle the winners te 
triamphal honors, but in practice the Romans 
sometimes evaded their theory. One of the tri- 
umphs of Julius Cesar was illustrated by great 
pictures, that showed how some of his principal 
Roman enemies had perished in civil war, he 
being victorious over them all. 

But, even were all precedent against the prac- 
tice, it is urged that it would be most unfair to 
our soldiers of the late war, deliberately to re- 
fuse to recognize their great services,—services 
that saved the nation from ruin. They did a 
great work, and they did it well, and for the 
saved country to turn upon them, and virtually 
tell them that their efforts and sacrifices were 
such as it was improper to approve, or to men- 
tion in an official manner, would seem to be the 
highest ingratitude 

Mr. Sumner’s resolution does not meet with 
popular approval at the present time, though 
many excellent persons sympathize with its 
spirit of charity toward the vanquished, and of 
harmony and goed will which it involves. Cer- 
tain it is that the effort will fail of success, and 
that the names of the Union victories will, for 
the present, at least, remain on the regimental 
flags. 
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A FORMIDABLE ENEMY, 


Flies are a great pest in the summer, in well-ordered 
houses, and screens and poison-paper are in general 
demand to destroy them. But Northern files are 
harmless, compared with another species in Africa, 
no larger in size, but more than a match for horses 
and oxen, ‘ 

The name of this species is tsetze. They are brown 
in color, striped with yellow, and their sting is fatal. 
Ifthree or four of them light ona horse or ox, his 
death is certain. The bite seems to give little pain, 
but soon after the body swells to an enormous size, 
blindness ensues, accompanied with staggering, and 
in a few hours follow convulsions, ending in death, 

It seems a little curious that the sting, so fatal to 
horses, oxen, dogs and sheep, is harmless to men, 
and mules, and goats, and all wild animals. Until 
some way is discovered to exterminate the tsetze, 
the interior of Africa, with its fertile soil and rich 
stores of mineral wealth, will be uninhabited by civ- 
ilized men. They cannot live without domestic ani- 
mals, 
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NEW WAY OF SAWING TREES, 


Lightning often kills trees, and scatters fragments 
over a broad surface, but it does not work in an or- 





derly way to help the woodchopper or farmer. Elec- 
tricity, however, may be made a good servant to the 
farmer, who is clearing his lands. It will do its work 
easily, and turn a forest into a huge wood-pile, with 


little expenditure of time or strength. 


Dr. George Robinson, of New York, has proved by 


experiment that a galvanic current will heat a pla- 
tinum wire to white heat, and the heated wire will 
cut a tree as neatly as any saw can do it. If the 
wire is fitted with handles for guiding it, a child 
may easily level the hugest tree of the forest, and 
make it into logs or boards, without the use of saw 
or axe. 
A large galvanic battery is not needed to do the 
work, and the new discovery, it is said, may be put 
at once to practical use at small cost. It may, per- 
haps, be a national misfortune to supply any new 
power for levelling forests. They are vanishing too 
rapidly, already, and another generation will de- 
plore their loss. 
WILD BEASTS IN THE FIRE. 


“Barnum’s Museum is burnt!” said the papers 
again on the morning of the 23d of December. It 
was the third time they had said so within the last 
seven years. If the German saying, ‘All good things 
come in threes,’ were true of calamities as well, Mr. 
Barnum might take courage now and think the 
Worst was over, for his losses, as well as his enter- 
prises and gains, have always been on a great scale. 

His first “‘Museum,” on the corner of Broadway. 
and Ann Streets, was burned in July, 1865, the 
second, on Broadway, just above Spring Street, im 
March, 1968, and now the last and finest one on East 
Fourteenth Street has been swept away. . Of the 
large and costly collection of living animals in the 
building; only two elephants (‘‘Janette” and her 
young one “‘Gypsey,’’) aud one camel, were saved. 

after the breaking out of the fire the birds 
Were apparently suffocated by the smoke; and ceased 


gorillas and leopards uttered appalling cries, while 
above the crackle and din of the flames arose the un- 
earthly yell of the sea lions. The chatter of the 
monkeys could also be plainly heard. al 


The roars of the lions, tigers and panthers as they 
writhed in agony, mingled with the death shrieks of 
other wild animals, while above all were the 
trumpetings of the unfortunate elephant. As the 
flames approached him he roared so terribly that it 
seemed as if there had been an explosion. e@ — 
less animal tossed his trunk around frantically. He 
got upen his knees and rubbed his massive head 
against the earth. At last, however, the flames en- 
veloped him, and with a tremendous howl he fell} », 
over and expired. The two Abyssinian lions and 
the pair of Bengal tigers lashed their tales against 
their cages, wherein they were locked, and roared 
and howled in the most terrible manner. 
sprang against the bars, shot like massive bolts at 
the sides of their cells, and made the most desperate 
struggles to escape, but in vain. c 


It is said that the spectators, hearing the terrible 
cries of the wild beasts, and remembering how 
during the museum fire of 1868 an escaped Bengal | c 
tiger “chased a reporter of the Tribune,’ fled toa 
safe distance and stood in a stone recess of the Acad- 
emy wall, where the water from the engines fell on 
them and immediately turned to ice. 


A USEFUL AMUSEMENT. 


It often requires both thought and time for par- 
ents to find amusements for their boys that will be 
not only unobjectionable but useful; that will at 
once make home attractive, and prove a means of 
education. To parents thus perplexed as to what 
they may most judiciously select for gifts, we would 
recommend the reading of the advertisement of the 
Novelty Press, to be found in anothercolumn. The 
many testimonials accompanying the descriptive cat- 
alogue furnished by the manufacturer of this valua- 
ble article proves it to be one of the best if not the 
best hand-pressin the country. The principal points 
of superiority which Mr. Woods claims for it are its 
simplicity of construction and management, its effi- 
ciency, and the rapidity with which it accomplishes 
first-class work, We heartily recommend it. 
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MR. CHOATE CONQUERING A: JURY, 


Mr. Edwin P. Whipple gives the following brief 
sketch of one of the pleas of Hon. Rufus Choate, the 
great lawyer, whose fame rests so largely in the fact 
that he rarely, if ever, allowed himself to fail in any- 
thing he undertook: 


We once heard Rufus Choate make an argument 
five hours long toajury. The statement of his case, 
the reasoning, the appeals to the sensibilities of the 
jury, were over in two hours. Still the advocate 
continued speaking, repeating with additional vehe- 
mence what he had said before. with new illustra- 
tions and arguments. We looked at the jury in or- 
der to discover the cause of this seemingly useless 
expenditure of mindand force. Eleven of-them were 
alpably convinced ; the twelfth, the foreman, a hard- 
eaded, unimaginative, unimpressible man ot busi- 
ness, had on his face a look of incredulity. Choate 
devoted three hours to the task of breaking down 
the wiil of this one man, and of compelling him to 
admit the cogency of reasoning which was foreign to 
his habits of thought. He did not stop, and we then 
thought he never would stop, until he had conquered 
this disbeliever. It seemed, for some time, that years 
of talking would be of no avail. At last, however, 
the hard countenance softened, the stony eyes were 
moistened, the lips lost their rigidity,—in short, the 
whole man collapsed. Then Choate concluded his 
argument in a few quiet and telling sentences, and 
sat down, sure of the verdict. 


+> 
or 


A TERRIBLE FELLOW. 


Billy Bangs is a collector of bad bills in Philadel- 
phia. Everybody knows Billy there, and he collects 
the worst kind of bills—bills that people are willing 
to throw away, and which would be thrown away if 
it were not for Bil!y. 
As it is, they give their bad bills to Billy to collect. 
Billy Bangs wears a very high hat—a family relic. 
On the top he has painted in flaming letters: 











BAD BILLS COLLECTED. 


Soccer eee eeeeeeeeeseeneeeseseeseese se eeeceees 


Thus arrayed, with everybody looking at his hat, 
he goes and knocks at the debtor’s office—stands 
around his door, and makes the premises look gener- 
ally ridiculous till the debt is paid. Then Billy takes 
cs per cent. of it and gives the rest to his “client.” 

esterday Billy Bangs wasarrested He wentand 
stood around Dr. x's office on election day. He 
called three or four times, oe showing his high 
hat to pascers by. By-and-b r. Dash got angry, 
and he went and kicked Mr. Bangs out—kicked him 
clear across the street. 
Dr; Dash testified that Billy Bangs had damaged 
his food name—that he got all the neighbors to 
laughing at him, and that he was constantly doing 
this to good citizens of Philadelphia who failed to 
Pay all their little bills. 

he result was Billy’s acquittal. The court said 
they had no right to regulate Billy Bang’s hats, and 
that he could wear a “plug” hat all covered with 
letters, with a town clock on it, if he wanted to. 
So Billy is now the terror of everybody in Philadel- 
phia—who don’t pay.—Commercial Advertiser. 


———_+oe—————— 
THE OLD PEACE-MAKER. 


Mr. Beecher, in talking of the power of music to 
soothe the angry passions of men, says: 


I remember a remarkable instance which occurred 
in my father’s lecture-room during one of those sweet 
scenes which preceded the tion of the Presbyte- 
rian church into the Old New Schools. At that 
time controversy ran high, and there were fire, and 
zeal, and wrath mingled with discussion. On, the 
occasion to which 1 refer, an,old Scotchman, six feet 
high, much bent with on, we bi ae. large fea; 
tures, yery ae and white all ver bis face, and bald- 
headed, LY Ace down the back part of the 
room; and as the e grew furious, he (and only 


he could have done it) would stop and call out,— 

“Mr. Maudera-a-tor, let us sing ‘Salva-a-tion ;’”’ and 
some would strike up and sing the tune, and the men 
who were in-angry debate were cut short; but one by 
one they joined in, and before they had sung the 


much lower key. 
and down, an 
every few moments, and kept the antagonists from 


quell irascible feeling. I do not think that a man 
who was mad could sing six verses through without 
regaining his temper before he got to the end. 


low, but still there is always a certain average in the 
the philosophy illustrated below: 


They | an acci 
friend, the other night, after the usual dish of disas- 
ters, as set forth by the evening paper, had been dis- 


would make the attempt. 


— those routes on which there has been an acci- 
ent. 
where there has been some dreadful disaster, and I 
may escape with my life.” 


——or—_———_ traveller’s anxiety, and long for the time when the 
laws of the land will oblige railway companies to be 
more “careful” than they are against mistakes and 
disasters. 


Circulars, Cards and Premium List will be 
sent to persons who may wish them for the 
purpose of getting new names. 


fine gold thread and silver thread, and loads the 
camels of Armenia and Bagdad with excellent silk 
and cotton, but it has one production not likely to 
attract either commerce or curiosity. A correspond- 
dent of the Boston Globe writes: 


and last from one to two years 


When they resumed the controversy it was on a 
So this good old man walked up 
threw a hymn into the excitement 


jute explosion. It is the nature of hymns to 


LOOKING OUT FOR THEM. 
The law of probabilities is not always safe to fol- 





aps and hazards of good and evil which may justify 


“Can = give me a list of those routes on which V4 
ent has recently occurred?’ inquired a |“ 
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ussed. We thought it would a long one, but 
“Why do you want it?” 
ountry a good deal this fa!l, and I should like to 


You see they will be careful for a little while 


We cannot forget the more serious moral of the 
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THE ALEPPO SCAR. 
Aleppo, the emporium of Asiatic Turkey, produces 


This is the |; 
It is not contined to this city, but 


very resident has sores come out on him— 






he be from some otherplace. Theseare = painful, 
H 


~~ _: - . 
they are worth their weight in gold. 
sand sold during the first Geek OF inetr introduction. Lo- 
cal and travelling ee naga bere. 
The traveller is surprised in Aleppo to see every Seen Woke cna campte Dartoe-nole Cutter packed 
ore’s face marked with an ugly scar. 

“Aleppo Button.” 
is —. prevalent in Bagdad and the cities be- 
tween. E 

on his face if he be a native, elsewhere, generally, if 
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After they heal they 
leave an indelible mark in the shape of an ugly-look- 
ing sear. The physicians have not yet discovered 
the cause of this thing, nor any certain remedy. I 
have known one person to have ninety of these boils, 


———_—_+o+- ---— 
THE DIFFERENCE IN THE PEOPLE. 


Our Saviour seems to have used a different manner 
toward the polite and aristocratic Pharisees, from 
that with which He addressed the publicans and the 
vicious poor. The latter He never denounced, but 
rather invited and entreated: 
It is related of John Wesley, that preaching to an 
audience of courtiers and noblemen, he used the 
“generation of vipers’’’ text, and flung denunciation 
right and left. 
“That sermon should have been preached at New- 
— said a displeased courtier to Wesley, on pass- 
ng out 


g out. 

“No,” said the fearless apostle, ‘‘my text there 
would have been, ‘Behold the Lamb ef God that 
taketh away the sin of the world!’ ” 
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A LITTLE GIRL sent out to hunt for eggs, came 
back unsuccessful, complaining that “lots of hens 








to scream, but as the heat increased, the white bears, 


hymn through they were all calm and quiet. 
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WHEN? 


If I were told that I must die to-morrow, 
That the next sun 
Which sinks shonld bear me past all fear and sorrow 
For any one,— 
All the fight fought and all the short journey 
through— . 
What should I do? 
I do not think that I should shrink or falter, 
But just goon, 
Doing my work, nor chauge nor seek to alter 
Aught that is gone; 
But rise, and move, and love, and smile, and pray, 
lor one more day. 
And lying down at night for a last sleeping, 
Say in that ear 
Which hearkens ever, “Lord, within thy keeping 
low should L fear? 
And, when to-morrow brings thee nearer still, 
Do thou thy will.” 
I might not sleep for awe; but peaceful, tender 
My soul would lie 
All night long; when the morning splendor 
Flashed o’er the sky, 
I think that L could smile, could calmly say, 
“It is His day.” 
Lut if a wondrous hand from the blue yonder 
ILeld out a seroll, 
On which my life were writ, and I with wonder 
« Beheld unroll 
To a long century’s end its mystic clue, 
What should I do? 
What could T do, O blessed Guide and Master, 
Other than this— 
Still to go on as now, not slower, faster, 
Nor fear to miss 
The road, although so very long it be, 
While led by thee? 
Step by step, feeling thee close beside me, 
Although unseen; 
Through thorns, through tlowers, whether the tem- 
pest hide thee, 
Or Heaven serene— 
Assured thy faithfulness cannot betray, 
Thy love decay. 
I may not know, my God, no hand revealeth 
Thy counsels wise; 
Along the path no deepening shadow stealeth, 
No voice replies 
To all my questioning thought, the time to tell, 
And it is well, 
Let me keep on, abiding and unfearing 
Thy will always, 
Through a long century's ripening fruition, 
Or a short day's, 
Thou canst not come too soon, and I can wait 
If thou come late, 
— 


QUEEN VICTORIA AT CHURCH. 


Queen Victoria is a regular and devout attend- 
ant at church, and when in Seotland, eenerally 
attends Presbyterian churches, The North Brit- 
ish Mail gives a lively sketch of the curiosity of 
the country people: 

About the first to appear on the scene was the 
Queen’s piper—a fine-looking Highlander—who 
being mistaken for John Brown by some, was 
stared at with unflageing interest until a lady in 
Dlack noisclessly entered, and procecded to the 
royal pew to bow her head in silent prayer, 
“The Queen,” in a hushed whisper, passed from 
lip to lip, and simultancously every face brizht- 
ened, as if that presence touched a tender chord 
in the warmly-beating hearts around her, 

Pretty Princess Beatrice, simply dressed in 
white, came next. The little royal lady is grow- 
ing up a beauty, and promises to be the fairest 
of the Queen’s daughters. Then came the Duke 
cf Edinburgh, brown and hardy-looking, in his 
Highland costume—the youthful Prince Leopold 
following, also in kilts, a dress that suits him 
well, 

When tlic royal family were seated there was 
afresh scramble for places, and the passages 
were crammed down to the edge of the Queen’s 
pew. But the reverent demeanor of the royal 
family was a sort of check to their fellow-wor- 
shippers, and when the minister rose to begin 
the services it is but fair to say he was followed 
with attention throughout, although sometimes 
prying eyes would wander to the royal pew, and 
forget to turn away when their persistent stare 
beeame visibly annoying to the gracious lady 
who had come to worship in common with her 
subjects their common Father. 

The old forms are still respected in Crathie 
Kirk. The congregation sit during the singing 
of the psalms, and rise to prayer, and the Queen 
set the example of conforming to the ancient 
rule as stillobserved. With the aid of her glass- 
es, she looked up the places in her psalm-book, 
and joined in the singing, which, by the w ay, is 
conducted by a well-trained choir. She rose to 
her feet with the congregation, and remained 
sianding during the long prayer to the end. 

The collection is “lifted,” at the conclusion of 


the services, by means of long-handled ladles, | 


Which are shoved alony the pews to receive of- 
ferings, and no reservation is made when the la- 
. 


dle comes to the royal pew. Steadily advancing, 
it holds on its way to right and left, almost 
brushing the Queen’s bonnet as it zigzags along 
in the hands of the patriarchal elder in charge. 
| Itis pretty heavy beforeit arrives at the Queen; 
but Her Majesty is ready with her collection in 
her hand, and as the ladle, backing out of the 
opposite pew, wheels around into hers, she qui- 
etly drops the royal offering, which I am after- 
wards told is a ten-pound note, in among the 
jingling brown coppers. The Princess then 
drops in her collection, and the ladle goes on its 
way to arrive at the other end of the royal pew, 
in due time, for the Princes’ offering, and these 
seated next to them in their order. 

During the lifting of the collection, the choir 
sang a doxology, and very beautifully it was 
sung. Before leaving the church, the Queen 
stood with her head bowed in silent prayer for a 
few moments. Then her daughter threw a black 
mantle around her, and as quietly as she had en- 
tered her Majesty departed. 


ing so closely upon her, together with the ill- 
bred staring to which she was subjected, must 
have been discomposing to the Queen; but she 
bore it all with an unruffled countenance, and 
with gentle graciousness. 

Of course the instant the Queen’s back was 
turned there was a mad rush so see her get into 
her carriage, and. the getting out was about as 
much fraught with peril to life and limb as the 
getting in. In the hurry-scurry, little children 
were toppled over, and old folks were nearly 
driven off their legs; but there was not a mo- 
ment to lose; the royal carriage was drawn up 
in front of the door, and the impatient snow- 
white steeds were panting to start, 

Aud now John brown mounts the box the or- 
der is given, “‘ilome,” and like a flash of light- 
niag the Queen is whirled away to the peaceful 
shades of Balmoral. 


a 


TOM CORWIN CAUGHT. 

Mr. Corwin, of Ohio, was an inveterate joker, 
and, in any conflict of wit, was pretty sure to 
come off with flying colors. But he once got 
fairly caught. In his eagerness to get a good 
seat for a long night ride in a stage, he took 
the stage that had come in instead of the one 
that was going out. Don Piatt tells the story: 


These stages ran crowded, and there was gen- 
erally a contest for seats. Gov. Thomas Corwin 
was to leave Muddleburgh at midnight, for the 
State capital ina stage. ‘To secure the best seat 
this humorist sat up all night. At midnight, 
just as he heard the stage rattle in, he seized his 
carpet-sack and overcoat, and rushed out to find 
acrowd around the stage. Without saying a 
word, but in a great hurry, he bolted in, and en- 
sconced himself in one corner, upon the back 
seat. Tle fell asleep, congratulating himself 
upon having been so fortunate, and had a dim, 
dreamy consciousness of the stage rolling away. 

When he again wakened, the stage was ata 
stand-still; the curtains were all down, the win- 
dows up; but enough daylight got in to satisfy 
him that the institution had ‘‘done broke”? some 
time since. He hastily started up, and dropping 
one of the curtains, was perfeetly amazed to find 
hifmself in the wagon yard of a hotel. Two hogs 
were getting their dinner out of a manure heap, 
while a melancholy cow stood chewing her cud, 
and working her tail, to keep it in practice for 
fly-time. 

A lazy hostler was entertaining himself with a 
pitchfork. A further note of the surroundings 
satisfied Gov. Corwin that he was in the rear of 
the Muddleburg hotel, and that he had been there 
from twelve o’clock the night before. The Gov- 
ernor was aman of genius, and it did not take 
him long to discover the cause of this extraor- 
dinary result. He had got into a stage that had 
come in instead of going out. The people about 
this leathern conveyance, when he ensconced 
himself, thought that he was a passenger in 
search of an umbrella, or some other article left 
behind. 

The Governor opened the door of the stage 
very softly, and creptout. He could not escape, 
however, the eyes of the hostler, who exclaimed, 
in some astonishment,— 

“Ilollo, Governor, did they forget and leave 
| yer in de stage?” 
| “There, there, my man,” 
| giving him a silver dollar. 
| trap shut.” 

“Ahal!l? exclaimed the hostler, as Corwin 
| walked away, “dat’s most ’stronary; the Gov- 
| ernor of Ohio done forgot in a stage coach.” 
| Corwin walked to the hotel, deposited his car- 
pet-sack and coat behind the first door he en- 
countered, and then sauntered into the break- 
| fast-room, trying to assume the air of a man 
| who had not sleptin a wagon yard all night. 
While discussing the oiled sole leather and mud- 
‘dy coffee, for which the American people pay 
| hotel prices, # friend on the other side of the ta- 
ble, looking up suddenly, exclaimed,— 
“Why, Governor, I thought you left for the 
capital last night.” 

“Well,” exclaimed Corwin, with one of the 
whimsical looks with which he was wont to set 
the table in a roar, “I was under that impression 
myself.” 

“Got left, did you?” 

“Yes, I believe I was a good deal left.” 
| “Tlow was that, Governor?” 
| “See here, my friend,” exclaimed Corwin, care- 





answered Corwin, 
“You keep your fly- 





There can be little doubt that the crowd press- [ 


fully depositing his knife and fork on each side 
of his plate as if they were articles of value; “‘if 
you will consent not to — a further investi- 
gation on that subject, I will present your wife 
with a bonnet more like a coal scuttle than any 
now in market.” 

.The story, however, was too good for Tom to 
keep to himself, and for years after he was in 
the habit of telling how he slept in astable yard. 


———_+o+-- —_ 


MY LITTLE LABORER. 


A tiny man; with fingers soft and tender, 
As any lady’s fair; 
Sweet eyes of blue, a form both frail and slender, 
And curls of sunny hair; 
A household toy, a fragile thing of beauty— 
Yet with each rising sun, 
Begins his round of toil—a solemn duty, 
That must be daily done. 


To-day he’s building castle, house and tower, 
With wondrous art and skill; 

Or labors with his hammer by the hour, 
With strong, determined will. 

Anon, with loaded cart, he’s plying 
A brisk and driving trade; 

Again, with thoughtful, earnest brow, is trying 
Some book’s dark lore to read. 

Now, laden like some little beast of burden, 
He drags himself along, 

And now his lordly little voice is heard in 
Boisterous shout and song; 

Another hour is spent in busy toiling 
With hoop, and top, and ball; 

And with patience that is never failing, 
He tries and conquers all. 

But sleep at last o’ertakes my little rover, 
And on his mother’s breast, 

Joys thrown aside, the day’s hard labor over, 
He sinks to quiet rest; 

And as I fold him to my bosom, sleeping, 
I think, ’mid gathering tears, 

Of what the distant future may be keeping 
As work for manhood’s years. 

Must he, with toil, his daily bread be earning 
In the world’s busy mart? 

Life’s bitter lessons every day be learning, 
With patient, struggling heart? 

Or shall my little architect be building 
Some monument of fame 

On which, in letters bright with glory’s gilding, 
The world may read his name? 

Perhaps some humble, lowly occupation, 
But shared with sweet content; 

Perhaps a life in loftier, prouder station, 
In selfish  eeeag 4 spent. 

Perchance these little feet may cross the portal 
Of learning’s lofty fane; 

His life work be to scatter truths immortal 
Among the sons of men! > 
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TAKE CARE OF YOUR HORSE---IF 
YOU HAVE ONE. 

Horses are not machines, as we get in the 
habit of thinking if they are always well and 
ready to serve us. The great distemper among 
these fine animals last fall, which fairly blocked 
the wheels of commerce and public travel for 
three or four weeks, taught us the importance 
of our horses and the necessity of better atten- 
tion to their wants; and now a correspondent of 
the New York Commercial Advertiser tells how 
some English grooms at Saratoga are teaching 
Yankees the care of horses: 


To-day I asked one of these grooms who has 
spent twenty years in the stables of royalty, 
what he had to say about our American way of 
taking care of a horse. 

“Why, sir,” said he, “you don’t take good care 
;~ your horses; you think you do, but you 
don’t.’ 

“Why ?” I asked. 

“Because when a horse comes in all wet with 
perspiration, you let him stand in the stable and 
dry with all the dirt on. In England, we take 
the horse ‘as he comes in from a drive, and 
sprinkle blood-warm water all over him, from 
his head to his feet. Then we scrape him down 
and blanket him, rubbing legs and face dry. 
Thus in an hour he is clean and dry, and ready 
to take a good feed, while with your way he will 
stand and swelter for hours, and finally dry, 
sticky and dirty. Our horses never founder and 
never take cold. We never use a curry-comb. 
You scratch your horses too hard. The only 
care necessary is to have the water not too cold; 
then bathe them quick, and blanket them in- 
stantly, while you are rubbing their legs.” 








“OLD BETS,” THE SIOUX SQUAW. 
The veterans of the last century are not all 
gone yet, though now that we are getting down 
into the eighteen seventies, each lonely centena- 
rian survivor that the papers find out and name 


to us from time to time, promises to be the only 
one left: 


Every traveller who has visited St. Paul, situat- 
ed upon the bend of the Mississippi River in the 


heard of “Old Bets.” She lives some three or 
four miles out of the city in a small cabin, ail 
by herself, when she trudges into town once or 
twice a week, through all weather, to barter her 
wares Or to make demands upon her white 
friends. Old Bets is her English name—the In- 
dian appellation, which was White Flower, hav- 
ing long since been abandoned in her indiffer- 
ence to the savage life and her large associations 
with white people. 

“White Flower name for know-nottin papoose. 
Bets gooder name for white squaw,” she said, 
with a practical ‘‘no nonsense” manner to the 
traveller, to whom she related that the squaws, 
as soon as they are able to walk after the birth 
of their children, go to the door of their wigwam, 
and the first object seen, whether in the sky or 
on the earth, or in the waters under the earth, 
gives name to the new little papoose. Ilence 





come s0 many euphonious names which are so 


State of salubrious atmosphere, has seen or P 
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often applicable to the character of the savage, 
Hence, Little Bee, Black Hawk, Red Cloud, 
Spotted Tail, and divers other significant names, 

Old Bets is now said to be 120 years old, ang 
yet her hair is as black as that of youth, and her 
form is scarcely more bent than that of a fash. 
ionable young lady; vigorous and healthful, 
she seems to laugh at the attacks of discase ang 
the invasions of time. She has adopted the dresg 
and habits of white people, and calls herself g 
Christianized woman, but as she has grown old, 
she has contracted the habit of hoarding, and 
tucks away in little holes in her cabin and mys. 
terious corners of her clothing, all the money 
she can earn, or that is bestowed upon her, 

As an instance of her greed and cunning in 
obtaining the desired lucre, she had been urged 
by a photographer of St. Paul to sit for him, 
This B had stubbornly refused for years, until 
he offered her, for her time and trouble, a con. 
sideration in stamps. This offer was accepted, 
and Old Bets was seated in the chair ready for 
the impression, when she called out to the plio- 
tographer that she had changed her mind. 

In dismay, the man inquired the cause, and 
received for the reply that it was worth two dol- 
lars instead of one, and, moreover, that she 
wanted her money in hand before he could make 
the picture. Nothing would induce her to 
change from this determination, and as the pho- 
tographer coveted the picture which a subject 
so unique would furnish, he yielded, paid the 
money, and proceeded to transmit the wiry, 
brisk little figure, big nose, black hair and 
twinkling eyes of the old squaw. 

Old Bets has a claim upon the whites, for in 
the fearful Indian massacre in Minnesota in 
1862, she gave signal help to the unprotected 
whites. She, watching the opportunity, informed 
those whom she could of the impending dan- 
ger, thus affording them opportunity to escape, 
and she did not hesitate to jeopardize her own 
life by sheltering and hiding under the skins of 
her own wigwam some helpless young children, 
who would else have been sacrificed. For these 
humane acts she received a notable reward from 
government, and is yearly remembered by those 
whom she rescued, by gifts. 





SLEEPING IN ARCTIC WEATHER. 

The Toledo Commercial publishes a letter writ- 
ten by one of the late telegraphic expedition to 
Siberia. The writer says: 


You say you cannot imagine how we live in 
such a climate. I couldn’t until I tried it. | 
didn’t believe that it would be possible for me to 
lie out on the snow without shelter in a tempera- 
ture of even twenty degrees below zero, but I have 
done it once in fifty degrees below, and repeatedly 
in forty-five degrees. One of Bush’s parties, in 
February of last year, passed the night on an 
open, barren steppe, with their spirit thermom- 
eter standing sixty-eight degrees below zero, or 
one hundred degrees below the freezing point. 
Quicksilver they moulded into solid bullets with 
four minutes’ exposure tothe air. Itis true they 
did not dare to go to sleep that night, but I be- 
lieve that, had they been properly fitted out with 
heavy furs and wolf-skin sleeping bags to tic up 
tightly over the head, they might have done it 
with perfect safety. 

I’m afraid you would think that I was availing 
myself of a traveller’s privilece, and relating a 
very large “yarn,” if I told you how comfort- 
ably I have slept on the snow in tempcra- 
ture of thirty degrees, forty degrees, and forty- 
five degrees below. Weare obliged to sleep in 
fur bags, of course, with our faces entirely cov- 
ered, to take the utmost care to have our fur 
stockings perfectly dry; bu: I have slept in that 
way through the long Arctic nights as comfort- 
ably as ever I did in a bed at home. From Scp- 
tember, 1865, until I came aboard the Onward,a 
few weeks ago, I never slept in a bed, or any 
thing softer than the snow ora board. So you 
can imagine that the sensation was a curious one. 





A RARE RELIC. 
Old books are sometimes heirlooms, and we 
may imagine that the possessor of the following 
book sets a high value on it: 


A gentleman in Boston is the possessor of a 
copy of the New Testament which is undoubt- 
edly the oldest book in America. It was printed 
in London in 1508, eleven years after the discov- 
ery of America, and 117 years before the land- 
ing of the Pilgrim Fathers. The book is of 
quarto form, three inches thick and ten inches 
long, the marginal notes and comments being 
printed in large, coarse Roman letters, while the 
characters are of old English type. The orthog- 
raphy of the literature in those old days, as 
shown by this quaint volume of ancient lore, 
differs much from the language of our time. 
An idea of its antiquity can be imagined, when 
it is stated that the work was printed only 
twenty-seven years after the introduction of 
rinting into England, and as the rates of print- 
ing at that time were enormous, this one must 
have cost upwards of £100. On one page of the 
volume is an autograph, which appears, consid- 
ering its age and illegibility, to be that of “Abel 
Brewster.” Inasmuch as that individual came 
over in the Mayflower, it is well worthy of belief 
that this work, made with those stern old Puri- 
tan fathers that eventful voyage, and it is also 
supposed to be the veritable book of Scripture 
from which the founders of the colony, over 
two hundred and fifty years ago, listened to the 
word of God. 


42> 
or 


HOW LION STOLE THE MILE. 


A gentleman residing on Oak Street tells us of 
a very cute trick played by a dog in that vicinity, 
showing the wonderful sagacity of these animals. 
The lady of a certain house was somewhat sur- 








prised one morning last week to find her miik 
pitcher, which was usually to be found on the 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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step at the front door filled wiih milk after the 
yisit of the milkman, gone. On makinga search 
the empty pitcher was found at the other side of 
the street, and it was thought that some boys 
pad drank the milk and left the pitcher where it 
was found. For several mornings this was con- 
tinued. Determined to watch and catch the 
thieves if possible, the lady rose early, and post- 
ing herself in a convenient position, awaited the 
arrival of the milkman. He came and filled the 

itcher, and.ere the sound of his departing foot- 


lady tied one of her feet fast to one of her lov- 
er’s, and they thus threw themselves into the 
water. 
have been as courageous or as desirous of leav- 
ing this world as his companion, and shouted 
for help at the top of his voice. 
nately at hand, and they were both dragged out 
of the water and handed over to the police, who 
provided them with dry clothes, and put them 
under lock and key. 


But the young man does not seem to 


Help was-fortu- 








steps had died away, the large Newfoundland 
dor of a neighbor leisurely walked up to the 
steps, seized the pitcher by the spout, between 
pis teeth, and carrying it over to the other side 
of the way, quickly lapped up its contents; then 
giving the pitcher a push with one of his paws, 
turning it upon its side, he sought his kennel, 
well satisfied with his morning’s beverage. 


———_+o+—____— 
HORSES AND ELEPHANTS. 


Horses are thrown into agonies of terror at the 
sight of elephants. In India, the elephant keep- 
ers are required, when it is practicable, to turn 
theanimals off the road, up a side street, till per- 
sons driving in a carriage, or riding on horse- 
back have safely passed by. A missionary, not 
jong since, met with a mishap from this timidity 
of his horse, and was made to prostrate himself, 
much to his disgust, before an idol: 

“] was riding,’’ he says, “rapidly through a 
rather narrow passage in the fort, where there 
stood a great stone elephant, carved in black 
granite, and placed, like a sentinel, almost in the 
centre of the path. I wellknew my pony’s aver- 
sion to real live elephants, but thought I was 
quite safe on this occasion, and that he would 
make no objection to passing a mere stone ele- 

hant. 

“But [had mistaken; he did object, and came 
toadead stop within a few yards of the image. 
Inan instant [ was over his head, and sprawl- 
ing on the ground in front of the idol, perform- 
ing what the Hindoos call sashtangam—prostra- 
tion with the eight members, or on all fours, as 
we say in English. The Brahmans standing by 
enjoyed the discomfiture of the missionary in 
presence of their idol, and no doubt repeated the 
incident as a striking proof of its power. 


a. 
“THAT HITS YOU.” 
There may be more truth than poetry in the 
homely lines,— ; 


“Of all mankind tay love their sins the best, 
Who when rebuked hear only for the rest.” 


In an old Lanarkshire kirk, long ago, the min- 
ister was accustomed, in connection with ‘‘the 
occasion,’ to enumerate in detail different classes 
of offenders. “Leddy Betty,” an elderly spin- 
ster, sat erect in the family pew, and in the pew 
next to that of her ladyship sat a certain old 
bachelor laird, a neighbor and acquaintance. 
When the minister made mention of *‘card-play- 
ers and gamblers,”’ the laird used politely, but 
wickedly, to offer his snuff-box across to the fair 
Leddy Betty, hoping that “ther leddyship was 
hearin’.”” 

Then when the minister, in due course, came 
to “profane swearers,” &c., Leddy Betty quietly 
leaned over, and tapping the laird with her fan, 
said, “Ye’re no sleepin’, { hope, laird?” 
SS eee 


THE BEST COMPANY, 


It is easy for the humblest and poorest at the 
present day to get into the best society. So Dr. 
Channing teaches: 

God be thanked for books. They are voices 
of the distant and the dead, and make heirs of 
the mental life ef*the past ages. Books are the 
true travellers. They give to all who faithfully 
use them the society, the presence of the greatest 
and best of ourrace. No matter how poorI am. 
No matter though the prosperous of my own 
time will not enter my obscure dwelling. If the 
writers will enter and take up their abode under 
my roof; if Milton will cross my threshold to 
sing tome; or Shakespeare to open to me the 
world’s imagination and the workings of the 
human heart; or Franklin to enrich me with his 
practical wisdom, I shall not pine for want of 
intellectual companionship; and I may become 
4 cultivated man, though excluded from what 
is called the best society in the place where I live. 

Hm 
SINGULAR CONVERSION OF A ROBBER. 

A minister returning from a preaching ap- 
pointment was stopped by a foot-pad, who took 
from him his watch, and money, and all his pa- 
pers: 

Some months afterwards a respectable-looking 
man called upon the same minister, recalled to 
his mind the robbery, stated that he was the rob- 
ber, restored the watch and a sum of money 
equivalent to that which he had taken away, and 
said the cause of his making restitution was, that 
upon looking over the papers he found a sermon 
on the words, “Thou shalt not steal.” The co- 
incidence of the circumstance induced him to 
read it; and the impression produced by its warn- 
ings upon him was so powerful that he aban- 
doned his profligate course, became an altered 
man, went to work both in industrial pursuits 
and in laboring for the salvation of others. 


—_——- + 





FRIGHTENED OUT OF IT. 


The Swiss Times says that a comical story is 
told of a couple of lovers who, a few days ago, 
attempted to commit suicide in the Lake of Zu- 
rich, near Ruschlikon, because the young Iady’s 











THE SULKY OLEANDER. 


Little Oleander-slip, 
Cut from mother-tree, 
Was about as disagreeable 
As a little slip could be. 
Didn’t like her pot of earth; 
Said she wouldn’t grow: 
This was very naughty 
And foolish, too, you know. 


Little Oleander-slip 
A drink of water had; 
Didn’t do her any good; 
Continued to be fad. 
Sulky Oleander 
Hung her little head, 
And, drooping over sidewise, 
Pretended she was dead. 


But it wasn’t any good 
Fiaying such a trick; 
Tied up Oleander 
To a little stick; 
Shut her in a closet, 
Very dark, you know, 
Till she made her mind up 
To be good and grow. 


Darkness had a good effect 
On Oleander’s head; . 
‘‘What’s the use of acting so?” 
To herself she said. 
Straightened up her wilting stalk; 
Really tried to smile; 
Guess we’ll have to let her out 
In a little while. 


Morning Le pe and sunny, 
Air so fresh and pure; 
Oleander’s had enough 
Of closet, I am sure. 

“Be good, Oleander?’’ 
“Yes,” I heard her say; 
And she’s kept her promise 

From that very day. 


Other little flowers 
Sometimes act just se, 
And in darkened closets 
Often have to go. 
There, in calm reflection, 
It will not be strange 
If a short confinement 


Works a wondrous change. 
awn Nursery. 





For the Companion. 

HATTIE’S BIRTHDAY. 
Hattie was seven years old. She had thought 
of nothing else since the clatter of the breakfast 
dishes woke her in the morning. 
While dressing, she spent some time trying to 
fix her mother’s “back comb” in her short curly 
hair, and when, at last, it stuck fast in the tan- 
gles, she pinched in her fat cheeks to make them 
as hollow as she could, and concluded that she 
looked quite like her mother. ‘Specially since 
I lost my front teeth,’ said she to herself. 
Just then her mother called her to breakfast, 
and she ran down stairs. She did not expect 
any present, for that was not the fashion in the 
Holliday family. It was hard work to find even 
bread and butter to feed Hattie and her seven 
big brothers, and their birthday came so often 
that it is no wonder if there was not much no- 
tice taken of each one. But as the children 
thought it was the same with everybody, they 
were very well contented. 


than Hattie, as he never failed to remind her on 


“seven good lickings, and one to grow on.” 


older than me now, Mr. Tom.” 
“Why, yes lam,” said Tom. 
two years the oldest, and I always shall be.” 


I am seven; and seven from eight leaves one.”’ 


er says I am two years the oldest.” 


leaving Tom to ponder upon it at his leisure. 


member your birthday by;” 
from under her apron a new rag doll. 

I cannot begin to tell how pleased Hattie was 
It was the first “‘sewed doll” she had ever owned 
and the finest wax doll from Paris could no 
have looked prettier in her eyes. 





order not to be separated in death, the young | black hair, and shoes, and stockings, and such a 


pretty dress, and such sweet little beads!” and 


Nothing was said on the subject at the break- 
fast table, but Tom, who was two years older 


every opportunity, waylaid her as slre was feed- 
ing the chickens, and, as he said, gave her 


I don’t care,” said she; “you’re only one year 
“T always was 
“No, sir,” said Hattie; “‘you are only eight and 
“T know better,” stoutly affirmed Tom; “‘moth- 


“I don’t care,” retorted Hattie, “seven from 
eight leaves one;”’ and she ran into the house, 


“Hattie,” said her mother, coming out of the 


bedroom, ‘“‘I have made you something to re- 
and she drew out 


“O, mother,’’ said she, “it’s got a face, and 


the happy child danced about in so much glee, 
that her mother was well paid for having sat up 
till midnight to make it for her. 

The next thing was to give the young lady a 
name. “It must have a Mary in it, ’cause your 
name is Mary, and you gave it to me,” said Hat- 
tie, giving her mother another hug. 

After much thought and discussion, she chose 
the name of Ann Amanda Mary, which she | 
thought very musicalindeed. ‘‘Now,”’ said she, 
after dressing and undressing her to her heart’s 
content, “Ann Amunda Mary, seeing you are 
such a good girl, I will take you out a visiting, 
and first we will go and see Mrs. Hen and all her 
children;” and she carried her out to the hen- 
coop. 

Mrs. Hen did not pay much attention to Miss 
Dolly, but she was glad to sec Hattie, and they 
kept up a very interesting conversation. 

“Now we will call on Mr. Horse; he lives in a 
Very fine, large house, and you must act very 
good and precise,” said Hattic, as she opened 
the barn door. 

Mr. Horse seemed very well pleased with her 
conduct, for he let her ride on his back, and sit 
in his manger, while he ate corn from Hattic’s 
lap. 

“Now who else shall we go and visit? O, there 
is Mrs. Pig, we must make her a call;” and with 
Ann Amanda Mary in her hand, she climbed the 
high board fence that enclosed the pig-pen. 
Now Mrs. Pig was very stupid, and thought a 
great deal about eating; so when she saw Miss 
Dolly, she thought it must be a new kind of corn, 
or some curious variety of pigweed, so, without 
waiting for Hattie’s explanations, she seized 
dolly’s dress in her great, greedy teeth, and 
pulled her over into the pen, and in less time 
than I can tell it, she was reduced into a dirty 
mass of cotton, rags and mud. 
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Poor, poor Hattie! 
but every bit of happiness seemed blotted out of 
her life. 


She felt too bad to ery, 


But when she told her woes to her mother, her 
tears fell fast, and I think her mother cried, too. 
I know that Tom did, and they did all they could 
to comfort her, but she spent avery dismal af- 
ternoon. 
Isaw alight burning very late at Mr. Holli- 
day’s that night, so I was not at all surprised to 
see Hattie, the next day, with another doll full 
as nice as the first, and furnished with as won- 
derful a chair as ever doll sat on, which chair 
Tom had whittled out of a pine shingle, and 
painted with pokeberry juice. 
IIe wanted her to name this one “Ann Aman- 
da. Mary,” too; but Hattie said she “did not 
want two of the same name in one family,”’ and 
so she named this one “Mary Thomasctta,” af- 
ter Tom and her mother both, which I think was 
a very good name. M. C. D. 


OBEDIENT LITTLE “FAN.” 
Amongst the many sagacious and well-trained 
dogs that I have met with, very few equal little 
“Fan,” a favorite little foundling belonging to 
the Baroness Burdett-Ccutts and her friend, Mrs. 
Brown. She often attends her mistress at vari 
ous committee meetings, and it is curious to ob- 
serve on such occasions that “Fan’’ never barks, 
but sits as patiently and quict as a well-behaved 
child. At dinner “Fan” is sometimes allowed a 
chair at the table, but she is much better behaved 
than some children whose names I could give, 
for she will not touch her food until leave has 
been given. Sometimes, when her mistresses 
are out late at night, attending meetings, the 
servants cannot prevail upon ‘‘Fan’”’ to go to her 
box and sleep, but she insists upon waiting up 
until they return. Immediately that they do so, 
.| she holds out her paw for good-night, and on 
, | hearing the words, “Go to bed, ‘Fan,’” either 
t| from the Baroness or Mrs. Brown, away scam- 
pers off the obedient little dog to her bed. I wish 
that all my young readers were as obedient in 

















Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 
WORD SQUARE. 


. A frame of iron bars. 

. Lo yield. 

A Peruvian goat. 

A vessel for decanting. 
. Once more. 
Commonwealth. 
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2. 
REBUS. 





WILLY Wispr. 


A NEW KIND OF PUZZLE, 


A certain noted city invited a party of 17 enigmat- 
ical gentlemen to partake of an enigmatical break- 
fast. Who were the company and what was the 
bill of fare? 

THE PARTY. 


1, If I should say ‘‘you lie, sis,’? would you grant 
my pardon? 

2. The tribe of Levi was a link on which hung all 
the hope of Israel. 

8. George, your washing will take a ton of soap, 

4. Frank, “picree my vein.” 

5. James, to shoot a buck, do not use a cannon, 

6. Robert, what burns to keep a secret? 

7. Edward, this pear is the best I ever ate, 

8. Joseph, that story is incredible, 

9. John is a genius, and none can be wittier. 

. You will, Lam sure, recover your jay. 

. Ben, jam in with the rush, 

. Adam’s surname was probably Smith. 

. A fisher, has ever low aims. 

. Robert, peel your orange neatly. 

. Henry, you will, ere long, be a lucky fellow. 

. William Henry, tell your uncle Harry that [saw 
his son. 

17. William’s words are worth a diamond a piece, 


THE ENIGMATICAL BREAKFAST, 


A letter, boiled. 

A city of Africa, steamed. 
Egg covers. 

The letters the pot ate, fried. 
A hand-warmer, and part of a fish. 
Embroidered bivalves. 

David's great, great grandfather, broiled, 
. A bird’s resting place. 

9. Ason of Noah, grated. 

. Letters, stewed. 

Adam's wife, sliced. 

A lady’s rings. 

. To torture savans. 

. A talker, sliced. 

5. A spring chicken totally depraved, 

5. To dive, roasted, 

. A European country. 
, A tipsy shoulder. 

19. A stripe beheaded. 


ODI OV G0 po et 


Proey. 


4. 
REBUS 





Lucius Goss, 





Conundrums. 

When are acrobats murderers? 
on each other. 

For what port is aman bound during courtship? 
Bound to Havre. 

Can anything that is baleful be a blessing? 
a bale full of cotton. 

“Tell me, now,” said Patrick, ‘why the pig the 
crathur is like yez hummin’-top?” “Bekase, yez sees, 
he’s a root-ater.” 


When they poise 


Yes, 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Cover the embers 
And put out the light; 

Toil comes with the morning, 
And rest with the night. 

Power, Olive, Wires, Evert. Rests, 

Pope’s Essay on Man. 

A knot. 

Worm-wood, 





this respect. 


Porm oops 


“Many are called but few are chosen,” 
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THE FARMER’S GIFT. 

Last spring, quite early in the season, almost be- 
fore it could be said to be spring, a gentleman visit- 
ing in Boston went, one afternoon, to the Industrial 
School of the North End Mission. He became very 
much interested, as every one does who ever pays it 
a visit, and as he left he expressed a regret to Mrs. 
Caswell that he could do nothing to help her in the 
grand work which she and so many other noble 
women were doing, but he was a farmer of limited 
means, and he had no money to give. 

But this autumn there came to the mission several 
barrels of fine potatdes, sent for the scholars of the 
Industrial School, poor women, to whom a gift of this 
kind, be it ever so small, is a perfect god-send. 

The donator was the farmer visitor, and in a letter 
to Mrs. Caswell he told her that the more he thought 
of the mission the more certain he was that there 
was something for him to do. Money he could not 
give, but there were other things that might be 
acceptable; so portioning off a part of his farm he 
named it the “Mission Field,” and planted it with 
potatoes, and as the autumn came he sent his gener- 
ous gift to the Home. 

The next Friday, when the school met, each one 
was given enough potatoes to’ last her and her 
family a week, with the promise of more when these 
were gone. 

It was but a little thing, yet could the kind friend 
have seen the happy, hopeful expression that came 
into the stolid faces, he would have felt amply re- 
paid for all his labor. 

“God bless him!” cried one poor woman, the tears 
streaming over her face. ‘I can keep my baby from 
starving with these."’ 

“These potatoes have kept me from drink,” said 
another; “you don’t know what it is to drink to for- 
get that you are hungry. I do; God knows how I'd 
have kept the pledge but for these.” 

A few barrels of potatoes only, and yet they were 
more potent than temperance pledges or prohibition 
laws, and better than any gift of money for these 
poor creatures. 


+e 
LOST LETTERS, 


Acording to a semi-official report, during the year 
ending June 30, 1372, there were sent to the United 
States’ Dead Letter Office nearly three million letters, 
of which four hundred thousand were not stamped, 
and over three thousand had no direction whatever 
upon them. Money orders amounting to over two 
millions of dollars were found in the-e unstamped 
letters. This account shows the necessity of plac- 
ing the ad«ress of the writer at the head of every let- 
ter; for even in case the envelope should not be 
stamped or directed, the clerks of the Dead Letter 
Oflice would, with this precaution, have a clue to the 

person to whom the money ought to be returned. 
hese remarks, of course, only apply to persons who 
write occasionally, Merchants and business men 
should use letter paper with a printed head and also 
“return envelopes.””. With these precautions a letter 

will ordinarily reach its destination. 
nano oe 


MEANT WELL, 


4 pone and energetic gentleman of this city, 
noted for the yoemenness and decision with which 
she always acts in cases of emergency, took the train 
on the Hartford, Providence and Fishkill Read, for 
Waterbury, where he had business to transact. 
When the train reached Plainville a number of pas- 
sengers alighted, as usual. In the seat opposite our 
gentleman friend were a lady and her boy, a little 
fellow tive or six years of age. 

As the cars stopped the lady peered out of the 
window, rose hastily, seized the boy by the hand 
and walked hurried!y with him to the rear of the 
car. Tie two had -caree!y — out of sigut befcre 
our energetic young friend noticed that the boy’s 
hat,a tin whist!e, whip and other toys were lying 
On the seat which had just been vacated. The train 
started, and hastily concluding that the lady in her 
hurry to get off at the station had unwittingly left 
them, eur friend rushed across the aisle, and gather- 





ing up the hat and toys slung them out of the 
window. ¥ 

A change came over the spirit of his dreams 
as the lady, a moment or two later, came up the 
aisle, leading her boy by the hand. She didn’t stop 
at Plainville. The laugh that was heard in that car 
when the Jady returned made our young friend sick. 
He apologized to the lady, explained how he came 
to throw the things out of the window, and went 
back to his seatin a frame of mind any thing but 
happy.—Harfford Post. 


——¢—___ 
A FREAK OF FORTUNE. 


One of those occurrences in real life, which read so 
much like the imaginings of a romancist, is reported 
from New Hampshire. Some years ago a young op- 
erative at a Great Falls cotton mill, Sarah Butillion 
by name, was called home to care for an invalid sis- 
ter, and when the latter died the aged parents were 
left alone, so that Sarah deemed it her duty to stay 
ty them, giving up her chances of worldly prosper- 

t 


Now it happened that certain small articles of per- 
sonal property which she had brought from the fac- 
tory were wrapped in a stray newspaper from Louis- 
jana, and on —— the wrapper her eye caught 
the family name—Butillion—upon it. After that she 
was moved by a strange impulse to write to this per- 
son bearing her name, and finally did so, out of - 
osity merely. 

A reply came in due time, from which it sqpenset 
that the writer must be a distant relative of the fac- 
tory girl. He, it seems, lived alone, and had but few 
friends. sey corresponded three years or more, 
when suddenly the letters from him ceased coming. 

Three monthsintervened, and then came alawyer’s 
letter informing the New Hampshire girl of the death 
of her relative and of her inheritance of $100,000 
And she has gone with her husband to come into her 
fortune, But we trust that all the factory girls will 
not fall to writing letters to their namesakes, with 
the delusive hope of similar results. 


If the name had been Brown or Jones, ‘‘Sarah” 
would not have written her letter—there’s something 


in a name, after all. 
cihideliodidlaianctanitia 


A JURY WON BY A BEAR-STORY.,. 


It is not often that we hear a bear-story told in 
court in alawyer’s argument, but such an episode 
eccurred in Hancock (Me.,) county court, during 
the hearing of a case of complaint for personal in- 
jury preferred against one of the town: 


The principal witness for the plffs. was an old man 
of fourscore years, who, although physically infirm, 
still retained his mental vigor in a remarkable de- 
gree. The defts’ counsel sought to disparage his tes- 
timony before the jury on account of his age and de- 
crepitude. Col. Hale, on the other side, in reply, hap- 
pily introduced this story, to show that the witness, 
n his younger days, possessed great pluck and powers 
of endusenee. ome sixty years ago the witness, 
alone and unarmed, except with an ordinary jack- 
knife, encountered a bear. The man would not re- 
treat, neither would the bear. For a few moments 
each looked defiantly at the other, and then the man 
advanced. His opponent did the same. They met, 
and on the instant when the bear opened his mouth 
to bite his antagonist, he thrust his naked hand into 
the bear’s mouth, seized his tongue, and in spite of 
the lacerations of teeth and claws, held on, and with 
his other hand stabbed the vital parts of the bear 
with his knife, until he killed him. The scars and 
marks of the teeth were still visible on the hand and 
arm of the old witness, and were noticed by a wry 
It is, perhaps, unnecessary to add that the verdict of 
the jury waa given in favor of the teller of the bear- 

story. 
y Peer 


WARM COVERING FOR COLD NIGHTS, 
A correspondent writes: 


On cold nights, when I have not sufficient bedding 
over me, especially at hotels, where we cannot al- 
ways get just what we want, I adopt a very simple 
plan. Let me recommend it to others. Throw off 
one or two of the top covers from the bed, then get 
two or three large newspapers, (one very large one 
will do), spread them on the bed, and replace the 
cover. The result will be a warm and comfortable 
night, without any perceptible increase in the weight 
of the bedding. Again, for a cold ride on boat, 
coach, or a long walk against the wind, place a 
spread newspaper over your chest before you button 
up your overcoat, and you will not become chilled 
through. Nothing can be cheaper, and, as far as it 
goes, nothing more efficient. 





——— 
A CASE OF CONSCIENCE, 


. 

Once in a while a case of troubled conscience comes 
to light, where the guilty attempt to restore stolen 
property, either in their own person or through 
some friend. ‘The latest case of this kind has come 
to light in Wells, Me. Mr. Charles Skinner had a 
watch stolen from him on the 15th of March, 1871, 
and, although search was instituted forit at the time, 
it could not be found. Mr. S. had long since come 
to regard his watch as gone beyond hope of recovery. 
On the 7th of August last, about ten o'clock at night, 
he was awakened by a rapping on his door from the 
outside by some one who called out tohim. At the 
second call Mr. 8. answered, when he was told that 
he would find something on the door-knob for him; 
the visitor then hurriedly decamped. On going to 
the door there was the long-lost watch. Mr. 8. 
thinks he fully recognized the voice; but it was not 
that of the miscreant who doubtless stole the watch. 


_— 


HAD A SICK, 


Four of the Japanese students at Williston, Mass., 
boarded at the house of Mr. Hill. Each wished a 
separate room, but were told they would have to be 

mt two in a room unless one was sick. The follow- 

ng is the note which one of them addressed to the 
landlord: 

Dear Mr. Hill:—Mr. Seye has a sick, & he cannot 
lay down to-gether Mr. Ouseke in the same bed, 
therefore he want a other bed. May he get it? 

NO. 

We hope he did not get ‘““O—no,” for an answer. 





—_——e—___ 
A LONELY SEA, 


The Palatka (Fla.) Zierald says of the great Okee- 
chobee lake: 


It is large enough to float all the navies in the 
world. You can there see animals nowhere men- 
tioned in books on animated nature. This lake is 
sixty miles long, and from ten to twenty miles wide. 
It is far beyond the habitation of civilized man. Its 





shores are seldom troubled by hunters, and even the 
Indians keep far south of its 


rders. 


THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 
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For Covcus anp Cotps, Lung Difficulties, Pain in the 
Side, and Kidney troubles, the White Pine Compound is 
unrivalled. 1t is pleasant to the taste, and at all times 
perfectly safe. Com. 





“OuR FAVORITE SEWING MACHINE.—The cheapest and 
best Sewing Machine now manufactured for family use is 
probably the New Wilson. We certainly would use no 
other. It works with equal facility on muslin, cloth,cam- 
bric, tarletan, flannel and leather. It does not paralyze 
the spine or wear out the operator in any way, neither 
does it demand an incessant stoppage to find out where 
the difficulty is. There is no difficulty, It runs smoothly 
and evenly, hems, fells, tucks, gathers and binds. It does 
the finest and most beautiful work on cambric and linen. 
It also has the merit of being cheaper than any other first- 
class sewing machine, as it can be purchased for $50. The 
feeding device is an improvement on all other machines, 
and isa special patent of the Wilson. It does not get out 
of order, nor break needles, nor slip, nor pucker the cloth. 
So complete has the Wilson Sewing Machine been made, 
by a skilful combination of brain and muscle, that it has 
left nothing to be desired.” Salesroom at 622 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston, Mass., and in all other cities in the 
United States. The Company want agents in country 
towns. Com. 








H°* TO ENJOY LIFE. 


Let those who wish life to enjoy, 
Take care how they their tsme employ; 
And in whatever sphere they move, 
Vo only what their hearts approve. 
Then they with pleasure and delight, 
Their labors can review at night; 
And feehng they have others blest, 
open their bed can sweetly rest; 
Then if their Boys need better ‘*Clothes,” 
Buy them a “suit” at GEoRGE FENNO's, 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 
Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 
$42 A MONTH! Horse furnished. Expenses 
paid. H. Bb. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 43° lat 
HITE’S SPECIALTY for Dy-pepsia cures the 
disease. H. G. WHILE, Proprietor, 107 Washington 
St., Boston, Mass. Price $1 per bottle. 33—tf 


R. MORSE’S Fire and Burglar Proof Safes for 
« Banks, Stores and Dwellings, new and old, at 74 
Sudbury Strect, Boston 40—35t 


GENTS Wanted.—Agents make more money at 
work for us than at anything else. Varticulars free. 
G. STINSON & CO., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Me. 


ROWN’S Shaker’s Extract of Valerian, a sure cure 
for Neuralgia, Headache, loss of sleep, and like dis- 
eases. Sold by all druggists. —eow 3st _ 


ORBETT’S Shaker’s Sarsaparilla for purifying and 
cleansing the blood. A valuable medicine at all sea- 
sons ofthe year. Sold by all drugyists. 25—eow35t 
AGENTS WANTED-—To sell Landscape Chromos 
athome. Requires ne capital. Samplesl0 cents. J. 
JAY GOULD, 20 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 3— 


JIERY SERPENTS-—Very amusing. Light them, 
and a snake 2 feet long will appear. 25 and per box. 
Address I’. F. S. Co., Central Falls, R.1., Box 181. 3-1tp 


AMB KNITTING MACHINE. Makes every 

4 articls of knit goods needed ina family. For circu- 

lars and samples address LAMB KNII@ING MACHINE 
Co.,, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 45—13t 


M ONE MADE RAFIDLY with Stencil and 


Key Check Outfits. Catalogues, sam- 
ples and full particulars FREE, S. M SPENCER, —" 
ly 
































boro’, Vt. 
100 YEAR ALMANAC, FOR 50 CENTS we 
send pusTrPalb an Almanac giving every Year, 
Montn, Week and Day of the Century, also a Pocket Cal- 
endar for 1873. Extra inducements to Agents, Address 
GEORGE A. HEARD & CU., Boston, Mass. 50—13t 
O THE WORKING CLASS, male or female, 
$60 a week guaranteed. Respectable ye pa at 
home, day or evening; no capital required; full instfuc- 
tions and valuable package o' = to start with sent 
free by mail. Address, with ent return stamp, M. 
YOUNG & CO., 16 Courtlandt St., New York. 52—4t 


RINTING.—Cards, Circulars, Bill-Heads, 

etc., warranted to suit in quality and price, and sent 
to any address by mailor express. A SPECIALTY of filli: g 
orders received by mail. It will dono harm te inquire. 
My place of business in Boston was burned Nov. 9. Ad- 
dress W. C. CANNON, Wilmington, Mass. 3—lip 


UNDREDS of the readers of the Fuuth’s Companion 
now know how easy it is to acquire a beautiful hand- 
writing by the use of Prof. GaskeLL’s WRITTEN CoPiEs, 
Orders come from all parts of the United States—from 
young men and young women, teachers, book-keepers, 
policy-writers in the large cities and boys and girls 
everywhere. Every order is filled as soon as possible and 
the large envelope sent on its journey through Uncle 
Sam's mail bags. Only $100) Adcdress Prof. GASKELL, 
Principal Bryant & Stratton College, Manchester, N. H. 


NEW BOOKS FOR 1873. 


THE ART OF ALWAYS REJOICING. By F. Alphon- 
sus Sarasa, 1 vol., 16mo. Price 75cts. One of the 
best written books of the age. 

VESTRY HYMN AND TUNE BOOK. Edited by Rev. 
A.J. Gordon, Designed for Evening Service. “The 
Electic among Hymn Books. The best of the best. 
The cream of the cream.” 1 vol.,small 4to. Price $1. 

SUNDAY SCHOOL CONCERT BOOK. Containing 12 
Exercises for Sunday School Concerts. 1 vol., 1}6mo. 


Price 60 cts. 
DECLAMATIONS AND DIALOGUES. Edited by Rev. 
- H. Gilmore. Original and selected. Prose and 
Poetry. lvol,l6mo. Price 60 cts. 
LITTLE FAVORITES’ LIBRARY. 12 vols.,32mo. $3. 
MARION’S LIBRARY. 6 vols.,32mo. $1 50. 
CLARENCE'S LIBRARY. 6 vols.,32mo. $! 50. 
BOSTON POSTAGE STAMP ALBUM. Elegantly bound 
in black and gilt. Revised todate. 1 vol.,4to. $3. - 
Send for our full catalogue which contains over 40 series 
of very attractive juveniles. Elegantly bound. 


Please address 
HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 
24 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
STOP LOSING LEAD PENCILS. 


Pencils by mail, free. Six for 50cents. Try them. Agents 
wanted. H. T. CUSHMAN, North Bennington, Vt. 3 
WANTED. 

20 MORE YOUNG MEN AND LADIES TO 


LEARN TELEGRAPHING 
to fill positions at good salary. Address, with stamp, 
J. P. ABERNETHY, 
Supt. Tcl., Akron, O. 


GENTS WANTED for Great Firesot History. Chicago,Bos- 
a, &. York, etc. 
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APPLETONS’ JOURNAL, 


A Weekly Magazine of Popular High-clag 
Literature. 


ENLARCED FOR 1873. 


Price, 10 cents per number; or $4 per annum in advance, 
Subscriptions received for Twelve or Six Months. New 
Subscribers for 1873, remitting by or before January jst, 
will receive the numbers for December, 1872, gratuitously, 
including an extra Christmas number. 

Any person procuring Five Yearly Subscriptions, for 
weekly numbers, and remitting $20, will be entitled toa 
copy for one year gratis. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


3—It 549 and 551 Broadway, N.Y, 





PALMER, BACHELDERS & CO., 
(Removed to 31 Temple Place,) 
Importers and Dealers in 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN WATCHES, 

FRENCH MANTEL CLOCKS, 


PARLOR BRONZES, 


Sterling Silver Ware, 
GOLD-HEADED CANES, 
TOILET Sats, 
VASES. 

No. 31 Temple Place, Boston. 
PALMER, BACHELDERS & CO. 

everywhere, 


$75 to $250 per month, {ert 


male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED CoM 
MON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This 
Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, 
braid and embroider in a most superior manner. Price 
only $15. Fully licensed and warsanted for five years, 
We will pay $1000 fur any machine that will sews 
stronger, more beautiful, er more elastic scam than 
® ours. It makes the “Llastic Lock Stitch.” Every 
© second stitch can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be 
S&S pulled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents from 
& FSi5to $20 per month and expenses, or a commission 
& from which twice that amount can be made. Address 
SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pittsburg, Pa: 
“J Chicago, 111.; or St Louis, Mo. 45—6teow 


JOHN B, CALDER, 
Wholesale dealer in 
FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS. 
Dealers’ List for stamp. Agents Wanted. 
101 Westminster Street, Butler Exchange, 
1 Providence, R. I. 1% 


BOYS READ 
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“CAMPING OUT.” 


Published by J. R. OSGOOD & CO. 
45—5tm 





GAMES, PUZZLES AND NOVELTIES. 
Boy’s Photographic Cabinet, 
Box of Chemical Magic, 1 
Divining Cards, with 27 Photographs, 1 
Marry wy Thought 
Happy ‘Thonghis, 

Whereis lt? An excellent trick, 
Scientific Experiments, 

Rhyme and Keason fur Every Season, 
The Magic Mouse, 

The Ladies’ Prophetic Oracle, 
Comical Changeable Characters, 

Qurious, Quaint and Quizzical, 

The Delphic Oracle, 

Harlequin in Slices, 

The Siamese Puzzle, 

ine While You Can, 

Cupid’s Magie Cards, 

The Enchanted ‘Tea Chest, 

Invisible Photographs, 

Magic Ferns, ; 
Either of the above will be sent by mail, postage i, 

on receipt of the eetee by HAPPY HOURS COMPAXT 

22 Ann St., New York. se—2t 
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A STITCH IN TIME SAVES NINE. 


KENDALL’S PECTORAL BALSAM 
Will cure that Cold, stop that Cough, 


Or cure any disease of the Throat or Lungs. Try it. Only 
50 cents for large bottles. Sold by all dealers in medicint 
1—6t F, FENN & CO., Proprietors, Rutland,Vt 

a 





USE THE 


Eureka Machine Twist, 


50 and 100 Yard Spools, 
: AND THE 
EUREKA BUTTON-HOLE TWIST, 
10 Yard Spools. 

They are warranted in every respect, and are the best 
fer hand or machine use. For sale at retail by all {ri 
ming stores, and at whelesale by all small ware J ow: 
and hy the manufacturers, SEAVEY, FOSTER & » 
MAN, 33 West Sircet, Boston. 43eow 


ROWN’S TEETHING CORDIA 
FOR CHILDRE 


PLEASANT, RELIABLE AND SAFE. 
224 








—_ ire- Proof fay me 
Cubes. Addiveas Worthington, Dustin & Co. Hartford, CL 
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